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Probident Institutions. 


cae BOOKSELLERS’ | PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTI 
Founded ~~, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested. Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
pen pe Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A of twenty-five can invest the sum of Teenty 
Galines Sy 3 ‘Cquivalens ae and obtain the right to 
participate fein ‘the following ee 

FIRST. Freedom from want in of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent es in Old A 
THIRD. Medica! Advice ici 


Ei rnte, Ponce (choice of Schools and Tutors 
uses of English and Sestiney tal Schools, 

— Army, petit ra Bervies, and Uae 

s PM iTEE, School “agents (esta 

Berests Strand, W.C 


[THE UNIVERSITY — OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES ES are awarded in the following 
Faculti 8: ART: 8, PURE | SCIENOE. | MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
— rr , Mining, and Archi- 


“the ie SESSION 1912-13 Nene + at | OCTOBER 2, pe 
d Posigraduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PRUSPECTUSES. giving tall information, be obtained free 


v Gtr PITH, 1 ade 


of ch 
hed 1835), 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Roxat 
CIRENCESTER. 


Patron: 7H M, —_ gpa: v. Chairman : LORD MORETON. 
The i for the post of RESIDENT 
LECTURER in. BOTANY. Mbtipend 1501. per unnum. Details can be 
rom the with whom applications, accompanied 

by, three a of recent Scotianenials and three references, must be 


odged by SEPTE mBES 
tk ‘AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A., Principal. 

















- GIBBONS, Regist 





and 3) 
FOURTH. A Cottage in , & Country ee Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, ro and medical 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these not for Members only, but also for 
tate wien CF waaewes me young children. 
e peoment of the seberciptions confers an absolute 
iat thoes benefits in all cases of n 
we further information ad to THE SEORETARY, Stationers’ 
Court, Ludgate Eill, KE. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0003. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Gol. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. MP. 








Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the ity, of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Tem to pri and 
ise oa ae, renders. of ag~ 





MEMB ae RN fhroughous, ths = United 
finer, Wholesaler. ployer, or 
ty: entitled to become a Member of this Institution, = 


me 
enjoy i benefits, ent < Five Shillings ann’ , OF 
| a for life, B pel ae hat he or she is en inthe sale et 
ees, and such Members who thus contribute ority 
conn eration in the event of their needing aid from the L Inst, tution. 
'SIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

rant e Women 201. per annum each. 
oltetesmn the Tene toe te emorating the great 
the News Trade enjoyed mien "the rule of Her late 
Sajesty meen Victoria, provides 20. a year each for Six Widows of 


eh - vayeete pond proviies | Puneions for One Man, 251. One 
bed in memory of the Late John 


Prana, who ‘died "on on April 6, ina and was for more t y years 
Publisher of H active and leading part 
throughout the ‘whole, od of the fatten for the of the 


various then existing es on Know ” and was for very many 
years a staunch cupperter of this Institution. 
ae et og iub is the the ait of eas late Mr. 
Broo! e em) primary 
of election to its benefits. 


“Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides annum for 
oe en, in perpetual and grateful memory of om erbert Lloyd, 


12, 1899. 

The principe features of the Rules governing election to all Pension 
are, _ each Candidate shall have Seen (1 (1) a Member of the Tnetitu. 
tion for not less than cor ears preceding ap) eee ; (2) not less 
than fifty ve years of age (3) engaged in the Newspapers for at 

—Temporary relief cases of distress, not only 
embers of the ——. ‘buf to New Newavendors of th thelr servants 


to Mem! 
cho meay ‘or Py the Institu- 
tion; and, su — to investigation, a 's awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of eac! 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Gdurational. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
o cured himeelf after su: 
STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT. ond REMING 


CES OF A STAMMEKER. post free.—B, BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane. Bolahechony N.W. 


be 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY oe 1880), 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND LAW), 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNULOGY. 

The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 30. The 

at | Prospect: be had free on application to THE 

SECRETARY :— 





Arts and Science. Coal Gas K Ru, Fuel Industries 


School of Medicine. and Me 
Dental Surgery. Textile Indust 
Law. Tinctorial Cher mistry and 
Commerce. Dyeing. 
Agriculture. Leather Industries. 
Togeering, Civil, Mechanical, Evening C' . 
and Electrical. Extension Lectures. 
Mining iaontes, Scholarships. 


and ti Hall has been licensed for the Residence of Men Students, 
a University Hall for Women has been established in De Grey 








AN ENGLISH LECTOR is sognivel for the 
KOENIGLICHE gh sseets at roene 

sity education (B.A. or M 
pa item) Ae Modern ‘Puglish te % 
Salery 13 iat a er Fn ways of Pre ens in teaching 


of “Ostober ti beginnis larch, 
pry omy Sy ones of & A iil beginning of Ju - a, 


sent to Dr. sake Pro Professor ion tngindion a an der Koenigi. 
Posen, Germany. 











Quant ~ JUNIOR WANTED for for New Book 
ment, must ent and have 
ag | 





BARMOUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, b: SEPTEMBER 16, Af Ags teach 
Mathematics $e havaneed 6 Stage. Wood ae | oy ag 
lary —— Pp" 


ith sl. 24 i fy 
yervice pat increase, subject 





Situations Warant. 
INISTRY OF EDUCATION, 


KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


Ap Mentions are invited for the post of ats gd ay IN POLITICAL 
Kom Y at the KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO, under 
the £ af Ministry of Education. L. Wenn (about 6152. 


EGYPT. 





ications, di * Assi 
reach TK CLkRRs - esiding ee ow “a tan 


SEPT EMBER 10. 








Situations Wanted. 


GENTLEMAN, with long business experience. 
gens Soe pepo eve bee “eth, Seat 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chaneery Lane 2.0.0 











corte is annum. Contract for three years. ties 
E 5 3 Candidates mus ‘oo a University Degree in 
alized in Econ: 


Honours 
Applieations, ete ot nied py ies only of testimonials, se + L- 
addressed of the School), 19, 


to H. ( 
Lane, Swindon, Wiltshire, before SEPTEMBER 2 1912, who wi will 
supply further information to candidates regarded as eligibi 


VUEER’S URL VERSE YZ, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 
ASSISTANT ne ae pg IN PHILOSOPHY. 
A lications are invited for the post ey ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
NTAL id MORAL PHILOSOP. Za. nt salary is 2401. per 
a jum, and duties will begin in OCTOBER XT. 





da 


Miscellaneous. 
WELL-KNOWN MEDICAL MAN, member 


of several lending Sostel ieties, desires to ribute 
Moosni Article on 1EN rig "PROGREBE. ANTHRO LO- 
1892, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 





ORD NELSON—WALTER SCOTT. Two 
aiote Se TRS Wines cee ear 





Applications, which must be made at once, + 1 to 
PROFESSOK WATSON, care of Messrs. James a F- & Sons, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 


EEDS PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The LIBRARIES COMMITTER are’ to receive applica- 

_ for the appointment of an ASSISTAN LIBRARIAN. 7 
annum. A _ thorough Dew 

c tRerasen and Public library Methods aA. Applications a4 

Candidate's own oa te aoe stating age, experience, and qualifica- 

tions, sepempans 











RABE © COINS and MEDAIS 0 of all periods « and 


valued or catalogued. er 
Specimens PURCHASED at the ker Ao; Ling Fl 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. King, 17 

Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly a 


ry.\O AUTHORS.—Messrs. Dicgsy, Loxe & Co. 

(Publishers OP Lal ag a Beguel. ots 
are prepa’ con: Da epartm: ts iterat) 
a view to ag in Volume Form. Address 16, Bouverie yin 
Fleet Street, Londo: 








Assistant, 
later than SATURDAY: Be September 
Public Library, Leeds. 


Mas Wy. HAND, City Librarian. 





DINBUBRGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
LERK AND TREASURER. 


oR, Board are onus to receive applications for the above 
Candidates, besides ing business rience, must have an 
extended knowledge = tional Ad’ ministration. They must 
also be prepared to panes their whole time to the service of the 


“Bik 8001. per 
Twenty-two sonia of ie letter of peplieation. stating age, qapedenee, 














R . English and present tion, ther with a like number of ies of 
, F-- a ioe Pag Ne —-- gh > = - _ i jal Pech will not be Foturmed), pat we te lodged with th the 
Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, | undersigned not later than SEPTEM 
aye with full information, gratis Canvassing, directly or or ere, is prob 

oa application + or by cet = Fed g requirements. Uffice 1 onan pepe ¢ Clerk of the Board. 

1 a 
hours, 10-5 ; Rasen 10- ‘el. 1 ty. School Board os Castle Terrace, Bd 

GRICULTURAL COLLEG E. Tamworth.. = 

A . BRISTOL. 


Science: Basile Wok, Carp sntry, Riding and i Shooting taught, Ideal 
imi 2 A ng an 
open-air life for delicate Doe. "Changes Get Pr 








ELLESMERE COLLEGE, 
OPSHIRE 


SHR 
4 GOOD BpCCATIO€ for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
ATA oy gh >i " _ 


od Prospectus fr from om SHCRETARY, Room 5, on request. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
popmapeted, by, Mice B DAWES, M.A. D M.A, D.Li Litt. (amden). 


Pascal pak stoead a Reena ir seat 
healthy n Ersoch and {Gorman 04 





UNIVERSITY OF 
(ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT: 
MEN.) 

Early in October the University will proceed to the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDU- 
CATION (Elementary Training). 

Salary 200/. a year. 


Applications, before SEPTEMBER 21, to THE 


| REGISTRAR, from whom particulars can be obtained. 








Cupe-Wariters, Ke. 


- TF B«F 8. 2 -o-e 
PLAYS and MSS. of every description. 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
MISS E. M. TIGAR, 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Established 1984. 


Lo* DON SCHOOL OF SECRETARIES, Lrp., 
AND SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
8, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN 8QUARE, W. 
rranalating a pecerate ch charges | a2 ahd ale 
8 ating ‘> e charges ; ( 


yo reading. 
Cataloguing of Books, be. A 
Ladies and Gentieme ey sieo prepared for Secretarial and 
Accountancy posts. Write for Prospectus. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
i ym ggg” Girton _— Cambridge ; Intermaitiate 
TYPR.WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 


ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN wi accuracy, Od. per 
k 000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaran References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Sdale, Kymberley Rood, Road, Harrow. 


Ni baste OF ALL KINDS, 9d. Ti berge deere words. 
Copies a. Retorancst vo wel-km cae. 
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Anthors’ Agents. 


E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCS are heey poke <4 
ot Nene, eats wks ince Atthond interat interest 
Twenty years’ pan —2, Clement's 








Tm AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


blidhing po i eee ears Publishers. nn ad 
Thanials os application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


AN AUTHOR'S praca “im ithe 


laced in ‘the 

Tnited States, 

in 2 both magazine and book form, to ad- 
van by me. I handle the work of some 
of the leading English authors. Why not 
double your profits by publication in both 
countries ?—Address EDITOR, Box 41, 
435, West 119th St., New York City, U.S.A. 

















Catalogues. 


AGG 5 BRO S§, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAP' 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts iret the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
Tel ic and Cabie Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
oe Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





REMAINDER BOOKS. 
EPTEMBER CATALOGUE OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS now ready. 
Gratis and post free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lr. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at 14, George Street, Croydon. 








Magazines, Kr. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


SEPTEMBER. 
REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE HOME RULE. By Major Clive 
Morrison-Bell, M.P. 


THE Lope! qounss IN INDIA. By Sir Lay T. Prinsep, K.C.1.E. 
(late a Judge of the High Co: ert, Cnlont - 
INDIA nevEntso. on ye pf ‘os A 1 K.C. 
fy By A mpty y m uller, SI. CLE. 





le my LIGHT on OROMWALE a! aT DROGHEDA. By J. B. 


THE PASSING OF THE ENGLISH JEW. By Lewis 8. Benjamin 
(Lewis Melville). 1d - 

ARMY SERVICE AND THE RECRUITING DI 
MY SERVIC FFICULTY. By 


= Fs eee ———. ty 7 Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, 
pag © ation 0. fficer Commanding-in-Chief in 


LABOUR AND INTERN ATIONALISN. By Fabian Ware. 
conn SF Lewd we 5 LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD 


—(conel: ). By Katharine M. Loudon. 
THE CASE Fe FOR B AND. eater EUGENICS. By Prof. James A. 
ay = ‘PROJBORS IN Ares AS AND Dee PAR Bast 
nee ha Por & ane THE MARRIAGE LAW IN CANADA. 
Page BYACINTHES MARRIAGE. By the Right Rev. Monsignor 
THREES t., .-4 ry _Anaver 410. A Reconstruction. By Prof, 
amare Teme RELATION TO EMPIRE. By the 
come Saran OF CHINESE REFORM. By Capt. A. Corbett- 
ae FR yy ei! JAPAN. By 

London : SPOTTISWOUODE & O0., Lrp., 5, New Street Square. 





Tas pont BUILDER c, SUGUET cn 1842), 4, Catherine 


OPTIMISM. > ARC HITECT 
AN On Cree ARCHITECTURE OF BUDAPEST. 
KCTURE OF THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 


BU ( .) 

THe SA ee VENICE. (With Illustrations.) 
DIZVAL MA8O. lustrated.) 

He Sunverowe ME MEMORIAL (With Illustration.) 


CRETE BRON seacnanc 
TAXATI ROPOSALS. » 
RADE NON | MEMBERSHIP. 
VERNMENT BUILDING WORK. 
ROJROTED | NEW BUILDINGS IN THB PROVINCES. 


HAMPST® GARDEN SUBURB; OCHUROH 0) 
F 
Bak DARE JUNCTION oF WILLE oR, 
ND TE Thy FET aT BIL — 
iB, W NS,” BEMBRI Dee. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





Sales by bp Rudion: 


STSVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760, 


TUESDAY, September 10, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J..C. STEVENS. has received instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION the Collection of BONE and HORN IMPLE- 
MENTS and WEAPONS from Greenland, &c., formed -— the late 
EDWARD | WHYMPER, Esq., also Silver and Plated 8, lvories, 
Bronzes, Old English China, Grandfather Clock, Oriental My by and 

ip, and an interesting ety of (uri 








jen 
Cutabogues on 4 = J oa tothe -- SRY we Pg Rs 
Garden, ‘Londow. W 
OTES BY THE WAY. 


WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.3.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
axD 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.8.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 

Author of ‘John Francis and the Atheneum. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 

Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 








THE UNDERLYING 
PRINCIPLES OF MODERN 
LEGISLATION. 


By W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D. (Camb.), 
Litt.D. (Dubl.), 


Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author 
of ‘ The Austinian ‘Theory of Law.’ 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘* The expression of a philosophical personality, 
the opus magnum of a thinker to whom a collection 
of statutes is a blurred yet decipherable record of 
the undying warfare between ideas and ideals...... 
The aut "i in his latest manifestation may be 
defined as the Eucken of Political Science.” 

Morning Post. 

‘Conspicuous for its command of legal and 
moral principles, its mastery of statement, and 
its wealth of illustrations from the new world 
and the old alike, this book deserves to take its 

place as the leading text-book on the theory of 
sea wo legislation.” —Law Magazine. 

**The author urges that every candidate for a 
university degree ought to study seriously the 
theory of legislation. If this were to be done 
we should find it difficult to imagine a more use- 
ful text-book than the volume now under con- 
sideration.” —Cambridge Review. 

“Mr. Brown is quite as much a humanist as a 
lawyer. His style is touched with a fine 
emotion......He brings a clear, able, philosophic 
mind to his examination of contemporary thought.” 

Pali ‘Malt Gazette. 


‘An admirable piece of writing, without a 
superfluous word, and showing a wit knowledge 
of the literature of political philosophy as well 
as that of legal learning, and, what is more 
valuable, a power of criticising and handling 
them.”—TIrish Times. 


“There is vigorous thinking in this book, an 
adventurous courage in the search for political 
truth, a power of setting the cells of a reader’s 
brains in sharp activity. It is well written, the 
style virile and at times even brilliant... we A 
searching, suggestive, and powerful study.” 

Birmingham Post. 

“There is not a sentence from cover to cover 
which does not crystallize some pregnant fact, 
some truly philosophic reflection, or some stimulus 
to social enterprise.” —Sunday Times. 

“A living book, full of animation, interest, 
suggestion, and instruction. A valuable contri- 
bution to political thought, and a stimulating 
discussion of the questions of the time.” 

Liverpool Post. 

**A scholarly study which penetrates deep into 
the heart of things.” — Dundee Advertiser. 

‘*An exhaustive examination of fundamental 
principles.” — Yorkshire Post. 





(Magazines, &c., continued p. 231.) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


for September 


SIR 


GILBERT 
PARKER’S 


Great Serial 


THE 


JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 








NOTICE. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1912, 


WITH THE 


IND E X, 


Price 10s. 6d. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, le. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
THE LOVERS Eden Phillpotts 


¢The Lovers’ should rank as its author’s finest novel. It is a tale to hold the whole and undivided 


attention and interest of the reader. 
THOSE OTHER DAYS E. Phillips Oppenheim 


‘‘Where he is handling mysteries, Mr. Oppenheim is unsurpassed, and he certainly has the knack 
of handling the commonplace in a fresh and interesting manner.” —Scotsman. 


SELMIN OF SELMINGFOLD Bertram Mitford 


“The author tells his story well and has a decided talent for narrating exciting adventures.” 


Irish Times. 
THE OPEN DOOR Fred M. White 


Mr. Fred M. White is one of the most versatile of novelists, and this new story from his pen is one 


of remarkable ingenuity. 
THE TRUSTEE Harold Bindloss 


A splendid story, containing stirring situations handled with great power. 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH Marie C. Leighton 


‘* Miss Leighton has evolved a novel of much power and interest, full of absorbing episodes which 
never reach the realm of the impossible.”—Cork Examiner. 
LADY DOROTHY’S INDISCRETION Arthur Applin 


‘* Will be followed by the reader with breathless interest, for Mr. Applin is well skilled in all the 
arts of the sensational novelist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRIVATE SELBY Edgar Wallace 


‘‘ The story is always attractive by the cleverness with which it keeps fantastic history persuasive, 
and it goes so quickly that it is over before one realizes that it is unreal.” —Scotsman. 


HIS LITTLE GIRL L. G. Moberly 


‘* The reader’s interest is never allowed to flag, and the author deserves thanks for providing us 





HOLIDAY GUIDES. 


1s. net. ENGLAND & WALES. 1s. net. 


Aberystwyth | Generel Wale , wos and 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea Central W 

Anglesey and N. Wales ‘Liandudno. "an North 
| — hod ie FO -— Ree 
armou en, Corwen, 
sod and N.W./| &c. 


Dev London and Environs 
Bath. °Wells, &e. Lowestoft and the Broads 
Bettws-y- -Coed and North | Lyme Regis, Weymouth, dc. 

ales oton and Lynmouth, 
Bexhill, Battle, &. inehead, &c. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &e. | Malvern, Worcester, &. 





Bognor, Selsey, &. | Margate, Canterbury, &e. 
Bournemouth, , the New| Matlock and South Derby- 
Forest, &c. shire 


Bridlington, Filey, & amet. Lynton, &c. 

Brighton and Hove, &. |Ne ewqua: le, &c. 

Broads, The, of Norfolk (Nottingham and = the 
and Suffolk Dukeri 

Broadstairs, Ramsgate, &. | | Paignton and S. Devon. 

Bude and N. Cornwall | Penmaenmawr and North 

Budleigh, Salterton, &c. Wales 

Buxton, Dovedale, &c. | Penzance, Scilly Isles, &c. 

Canterbury, Herne Bay, | | Plymouth and South-West 


North | Bortsmouth, fenthon, &e. 
ales Uheli and Card aetna 4 
Channel Islands, includes | fata te, Canterbury, & 


a and 


St. Malo, &€ Rhyl and hg Wales 
Chichester, Bognor, &c. ‘| Ripon 
Clevedon, Wells, &c. 8t. ives me Western Corn- 


Oguz= Bay and North | 


i. BT Flam- 
Conmen and N. Wales borough, &c. 
Criccieth and Cardigan | Shevinghoss, &e. 
Bay herwood Forest, the 
Cromer, Sheringham, &c. — &e. 


Dartmoor, Chagford, & \Sidmouth and South-East 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, &c. von 
Deal, Walmer, Sandwich | Southsea, Portsmouth, dc. 
Dover, to Calais, Boulogne, | Southwold, Aldeburgh 

| Stratford-upon- Avon 
Dovercourt, Felixstowe, |Susseee, rfe, 

cigamouth, Dawlish, &e. 

oR Seaford, &. Te y and South W: 
English Lake District | *pemees, ° The: eune to 











with a very charming romance.”—Irish /ndependent. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS Justus M. Forman 


““Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple freshness, with a fund of sympathy and insight, 
as well as with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us seems quite senecal "Dally Telegraph. 


THE RED STREAK Wilmot Kaye 


A wonderfully powerful and engrossing story of love and excitement that will add considerably 


to tlié author’s reputation. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE A. Wilson Barrett 


“*Mr. Wilson Barrett’s surprises are very naturally worked, and he keeps the interest very much 
alive.” —Daily News and Leader. 


THE MYSTERY QUEEN Fergus Hume | 
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LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. net. 
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the National Gallery. Inclua- 
ing Notes collected from the Works of 
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Crown 8vo, thin paper, leather binding, 





108. net. 
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the Tate Gallery, and especially the new 
Turner Wing. 


The Sacred Shrine. 4 Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor 
of Aesthetic and Modern Literature at 
the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
8vo, 14s. net. 

Nation.—‘“‘ ‘The Sacred Shine’ is an im- 
portant and even a memorable work. In its 
conception a study in wsthetics, it has deve- 
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in no book available to English readers has 
the secret of Catholicism found such a true 
expression as here.” 
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A Romance of the Idle Rich 
By GABRIELLE WODNIL 


THE THREE ANARCHISTS 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 


There are fine and beautiful things and real men and 
women in this powerful novel, which will probably rank 
as the author’s masterpiece. There is nota false note in 
all the narrative, which, after a tragic happening, ends 


"EXOTIC MARTHA 


By DOROTHEA GERRARD. (Second Edition.) 


Dorothy Gerrard’s best novel. 
Truth.—“ Full of incident, and is told in a lively and 


humorous fashion. 
Sketch.—‘‘Told in Miss Dorothea Gerrard’s well-known 
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Ladies’ Field.—‘* The characters are true to life.’ 
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eo sympathetic novel. Mrs. Cotes has done no 
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PERPETUA 


Court Journal.—‘‘ An exceedingly effective story, written 
with great charm, and truly a drama of r life... ..admir- 
able reading. The writer has a vivid imagination, and 
keeps the reader on the alert from beginning to end.” 
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By BERYL SYMONS 
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Country Life.—‘‘A stirring romance of the thirteenth 
century, with France for its background. The story is a 
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By CHARLES McEVOY 
Athenewm.—'‘ A good adventure story of the Stevenson 
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Teutng Post,—‘* A most ingenious and amusing novel.” 
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su 
Daily Mail.—“‘ A book calculated either to brighten a 
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the most amusing book of the year.” 


NEIGHBOURS OF MINE 
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entitled NEIGHBOURS OF MINE, by the Author 
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a sale of 300,000 Copies. 
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By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD 
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By MURRAY GILCHRIST 
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quil tale of Peakland and its le.....The book is 
and restfulness.” 
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“ There is no end to the delightful things in this book,” 
At. 

“Worth reading....will have a permanent interest.” 
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Terracina, Viterbo, Viareggio....The book is written 
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on the places described in Dr. Sully’s a 
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LEE THE AMERICAN os. 6d. net. 
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3 a human and engaging book.”—Athenewm. 
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BEING THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
COLONEL KEITH YOUNG, C.B., SOMETIME 
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Keith Young, written by Sir Charles Napier, Sir Bartle 
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with a map of the river Indus. The Appendix includes 
several manifestoes by Sir Charles Napier and other papers 
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“The book reveals some interesting things about the 











| condition of India and our methods of governing seventy 


years ago.”— Manchester Guardian. 
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vision.” — Atheneum. 
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A History of English Prose Rhythm. 
nu George Saintsbury. (Macmillan & 
0.) 


THE part played by rhythm in the writing 
of fine prose has received little attention 
from teachers and critics of English lite- 
rature, and the few who have touched 
on it have confined their remarks to an 
examination of the closing cadence of 
the sentence or its introductory words. 
Prof. Saintsbury has had, therefore, to 
survey our literature from beginning to 
end from a new point of view, unassisted 
by any previous studies. It is no vain 
compliment to say that he is better fitted 
for this task than any other man alive. 
The subject is one that has interested 
him from the beginning of his career; 
his taste for fine English writing (in others) 
is almost impeccable; he admires the 
right things for the right reason; and the 
peculiarities of his own style, though as 


marked as ever, are but a condiment for | 


the toujours perdrix of his selections. 


Rhythm is one of the components of the | 


texture of a fine prose style, indeed of any 


prose which is more than a faithful tran- | 


script of the language of conversation. 
it may be compared to a warp of which 
beautiful words are the woof. But it has 








fell sweetly and unconsciously from the 
lips of our forefathers; and most readers 
have been in the habit of regarding 
rhythm, when they find it in an author, 
as the result of an instinct for beautiful 
expression, a happy gift of the spirit, 
uncontrolled and elusive. Prof. Saints- 
bury has, however, proved in this volume 
that rhythm can be analyzed, and that 
an attempt may be made not to reproduce, 
but to attune the ear to the harmony, 
the polyphony even, of our great prose 
writers. He holds that, like metrical 
verse, fine prose naturally falls into feet, 
some of them common to verse and prose, 





in our poetry as we know it. 
not propose to criticize here his system 
of scansion, which would demand a long, 
technical discussion unsuited for a single 
review, but merely remark that many of 
his feet depend on the way the reader 
looks on the passage, and that this makes 
the relative importance of the feet subject 
to considerable modification. 

The book rightly begins with a con- 
spectus of the opinions of the ancients, 
on whose theory of rhythm little advance 
has been made. Aristotle’s definition 
of prose as neither possessing metre nor 
destitute of rhythm is quoted, but,curiously 
enough, the attempt of his pupil Aris- 
toxenus to define rhythm is not intro- 
duced. He analyzed it into three ele- 
ments—the spoken word, the tune, and 
the bodily motion—this element of 
rhythm being illustrated for us by the 


Greek audiences were sometimes driven 
to beat time like dancers with the speaker, 
so fine were their ears and quick their 
sense of rhythm. The conscious element 
of movement has died out of prose rhythm 
in modern times with the growth of read- 
ing, though the recitation of fine prose 
is still emphasized by it in Eastern lan- 
guages. The element of tune apparently 
refers to the well-known allusion in the 
happy phrase of Cicero, “‘In dicendo 
quidam cantus obscurior ’—there is in 
speaking a kind of under-hum of song 
—which the present reviewer has always 
| connected with the remark of Coleridge, 
| ** Eloquence is heard, while poetry is 
overheard ”—the poetry of fine prose, 





be it understood. But whatever value 
ancient observations may have for us, 
classical criticism had little effect on the 
| writing of our language till late in its 
| history, while the influence of medizval 
| Latin on it has hardly yet been examined : 
the roots of our prose style lie :n the 
North. 

The author himself attributes the origin 
| of this book to a phrase of Dr. Lawrence : 
|“ Until it [the true rhythm of the Old 
| English verse] is understood, the develop- 


others uncommon—if not impossible— | 
We do | 





| of the nineteenth century. 


| have rarely been better set forth than by 


Prof. Saintsbury; but its defects were 
inherent in it, and until the new super- 
structure of Romance and Latin words 
had been raised upon it and its excres- 
cences lopped off, no development was 
possible. But as a foundation for our 
language it has not been disturbed, 
or even much added to. From Old 
English the author passes to Middle 
English, finishing the first section of his 
book with Malory, Berners, and Fisher, 
and doing full justice to the extraordinary 
merits of Malory both as editor and as 
writer of prose. His second section covers 
the ground from Ascham to Clarendon— 
the triumph of the ornate style and the 
concurrence of the plain. The third 
section deals with Augustan prose; the 
fourth, in three chapters, with the writers 
An Appendix 


| gives the results the Professor has reached 
| in the form of suggestions. 


Reading through the work carefully, 
we have tried to arrive at the general 
principle which underlies the whole of the 
passages which the author has specially 


| selected for encomium, and it seems to us 


that the indispensable criterion of a 
piece of fine prose is that it should be 
capable of being read aloud with effect, 
not that it should be composed for reading 
aloud—a very different thing. The ear is 
undoubtedly more susceptible to rhythm 
than the eye, and the habit of relying on 
it protects a writer sensitive to style from 


- | falling into true metrical effect—the dis- 
anecdote preserved by Longinus, that | 


tinction being, of course, in the use of the 
cesura. While the pause is of essential 
importance in both poetry and prose, in 
poetry the ear is led to an expectance of 
cxsuric effects; in prose, however, its use 
is to break up a succession of feet likely 
to give the impression of metre, since the 
moment that regular sequences of rhythm 
assert themselves, and lead the reader 
to expect others, the effect of prose is 
lost. The presence of unintentional verse 
is not, in our language, such a demerit 
as in the Latin and Romance tongues ; 
and it would be impossible to parallel 
in our literature the case mentioned by 
Casanova of an orator who wrote his 
speeches out in alexandrines to ensure that 
in the final prose version all suspicion 
of verse should be absent. ll the 
elements of poetry except this of metre 
are susceptible of use in prose, as witness 
the work of the Brontés. The true anti- 
thesis of poetry, as Coleridge says, is not 
| prose, but science—hard and logical method 
and scientific modulation of the sentences. 
| Pure and highly rhythmical prose must 
preserve continuity of rhythmical effect 
without any mechanical grouping; its 
rhythmical scheme should be undefined, 
indeterminate in character. In seeking 





not hitherto in English been regarded as | ment of English prose rhythm cannot be | proof of this influence of the ear, we do 
| properly explained.” On this hint he | not adduce the chief early examples on 


& subject for elaborate analysis; nay, 
some have thought of the attempt as 
barbarous, and deprecated the measur- 
ing of a delicate instinct by a mathe- 
matical formula. Others go further. 
A great critic once lamented in our 
columns that time had robbed our beloved 
language of that beautiful cadence which 


| wrote. Our prose is the oldest in Europe. | 


We have Old English prose pretty cer- 


tainly dating from the seventh century, | like. 


and certainly from the eighth; while 
there is no Old French prose worth speak- 
ing of till the latter part of the twelfth 
‘century. The merits of this prose of ours 


which Prof. Saintsbury lays stress— 
Mandeville, Chaucer, Malory, and the 
All books before the popularization 
of printing were meant to be read aloud, 
or at least were written by men to whose 
ears the art of dictamen—accentual prose 
rhythms—was familiar. The crowning 
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glory of English—the Authorized Version 
— is, of course, the most obvious example 
of deliberate prose rhythm, many of its 
happiest results, as the author shows, 
being indubitably calculated solely to 
produce this effect. But we can take an 
example in a modern prose writer whom 
Prof. Saintsbury singles out for excep- 
tional commendation — William Morris. 
The subject-matter of his early prose 
romances—immature and unpolished as 
they are—is not essentially different in 
language and handling from that of the 
glorious series with which he closed his 
career; the sole and fundamental differ- 
ence was that a course of public speaking, 
each address being the subject of careful 
preparation, had disciplined his ear to 
such cadence and rhythm that the high- 
water mark of modern English poetical 
prose was reached in the noble series of 
romances between ‘The Dream of John 
Ball’ and ‘ The Sundering Flood.’ 


We cannot but repeat the expression 
of the pleasure that this book has 
given us, and, though we fear that 
the secret of writing fine prose, like the 
secrets of Freemasonry, is never to be 
divulged in words, but must be divined 
by the earnest searcher after it, yet the 
hints that this study affords will enable 
a writer with an ear for rhythm to check 
his endeavours and realize their weak 
spots, and at the least it will facilitate 
the practice of the art of “ the sedulous 
ape.” Let us quote in conclusion, and 
with entire approval, Prof. Saintsbury’s 
final summing-up of his work :— 








** For as, even in verse, I hold that.... 
the final decision must always be left to 
the sensitive ear in each individual case, 
so, and infinitely more so, in prose, where 
are no such forms, or where at least the 
number of them is infinite, and where 
Variety itself is mistress and queen—the 
moon that governs the waves of prose, as 
Order is the sun that directs the orbit of 
verse—the ear once more is judge. ‘Not 
worth blotting fair paper, and wasting 
irrevocable time, in coming to such a result 
as this?’ It is very possible. But the 
work lay in my way; and I found it; and 
I tried to do it with such might as I had.” 








AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Ir is a great advantage to have a firm of 
publishers which strides the Atlantic like 
a Colossus, with one leg in London and 
the other in New York. The English 
student of English social problems thereby 
gets his sources of information doubled 





Concentration and Control: a Solution of 
the Trust Problem in the United States. 
a Charles R. Van Hise. (Macmillan 

-) 


Old Age Dependency in the United States : 
a Complete Survey of the Pension Move- 
ment. By Lee Welling Squier. (Same 
publishers. ) 


Government by all the People; or, The Ini- 
es the rep Babe and pe as 
nstruments of Democracy. Delos 
F. Wileox. (Same publishers.) 4 
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and his outlook extended, with a minimum 
of effort on his part. He reads in his 
own language of the difficulties and doings 
of men of his own race settled under geo- 
graphical and economic conditions which 
are wholly different from those to which 
he is accustomed, and are the determining 


factors in the solution of the problems | 


in which he is more directly interested. 
There is no need, nowadays, to dwell on 


the advantages of such a comparative | 


study of social problems. Every argu- 
ment in favour of the intensive study of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ and Plato’s 
public’ as an indispensable introduction 
to sound political thinking is equally 


valid for the study of the problems of | 
the greater nations of our own time. | 


It is, in fact, the merest commonplace that 
such a study is simply carrying on the 
tradition of the Greek thinkers. 


America has signally and curiously 
belied the prophets of half a century ago. 
It is true that if the whole population of 
the world emigrated en masse to the States, 
the density of the population would be 
less than that of England to-day. Every- 
body can remember the glowing accounts 
of the older geography books, with their 
enticing calculations as to the size of the 
farm that every family could have if a 
given enormous number of millions of 
Europeans settled in the Mississippi valley. 
There are not now 100 millionsin the United 
States, and these would appear to the 
Martian observer, perhaps, as a hundred 
crows in a ten-acre field would appear to an 
English farmer. Yet all the talk in America 
is about race-suicide, and the conservation 
of national resources. It is much the 
same in politics. We were brought up 
on the glories of American freedom. The 
world had never known anything like 
this great continent, where every man 
was a king, where the President’s son sat 
on the same school form as the cobbler’s, 
and a first-class carriage would have been 
an outrage on the rights of man. The 
upshot of it all is that the one great 
problem is to make the American’s vote 
somewhat more influential in the politics 
of his country than a kitten’s mew. 


The three books before us deal effectively 
and instructively with some of the most 
important of current American problems. 
Mr. Van Hise, the President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, adds one more to the 
vast stack of books on the Trust problem, 
but none of them known to us is quite so 
useful to the English reader. He explains 
lucidly, and with a wealth of apt statistical 
and economic data, the causes which have 
led to the concentration of industry. He 
shows how the waste resulting from com- 
petition made combination necessary, and 
he explains in a singularly lucid way the 
successive forms which the combinations 
took—pools, trusts, holding corporations, 
and mergers—in the face of successive 
legislative attacks on them. In his view 
combinations possess such economic ad- 
vantages that it is futile to attempt 
to prevent them, and _ consequently 


they must be controlled in the public 
interest by specially 


appointed com- 


* Re- | 


—_ 
missions, just as services of public utility 
are already controlled. These commis- 
sions are to be given powers to secure 
publicity, regulate prices, enforce con- 
servation, secure good social conditions 
and fair wages for the workers, and control 
the capitalization of the combinations 
| to prevent “watering.” He does not 
| suggest that all these powers should 
| be granted at once, but sees in them the 
only logical development by which the 
advantages of combination can be ob- 
| tained while purging away the disad- 
| vantages with which the American public 
is only too familiar. 


Mr. Squier takes us to the other end 
of the social scale. Of 18,000,000 wage- 
earners in the United States there are, 
| he says, approximately 1,250,000 former 
wage-earners who have reached the age 
of 65 years, and are now supported 
| by charity, public and private. The 
main cause of this is the low wages 
paid to the worker while he is in active 
service. The minimum wage necessary 
for a family of five or six, in industries 
other than agriculture, is 600 dollars a 
year, and it has been calculated that 60 
per cent of the adult male workers of the 
United States receive less than this 
required minimum. The problem is being 
made more difficult by the fact that prices 
are rising more rapidly than wages. Mr. 
| Squier reviews the measures taken for 
| securing superannuation allowances, and 
| finds them very inadequate. In an ap- 
pendix he prints the Bill of Mr. Wilson of 
Pennsylvania for providing old-age pen- 
sions of 120 dollars (24/.) per annum. 

Mr. Wilcox is not concerned with 
economic problems. He simply wants 
the majority of the people of America 
to bear rule in America. For this purpose 
he desires to see the introduction for 
national purposes of (1) the Initiative— 
the power of a given percentage of voters 
to get their wishes as to legislation placed 
before the people; (2) the Referendum, 
the giving to the people the right of review- 
ing certain specified classes of laws before 
they become operative; and (3) the 
Recall, the power of demanding that a 
poll shall be taken, when requested by 4 
stated number of citizens, as to whether 
a given official shall continue in office. 
Mr. Wilcox is a warm advocate of all 
three, but he reviews the arguments on 
both sides with unimpeachable fairness. 


These three volumes are typical of 
many that are being written and read in 
America. A new, informed, and powerful 
school of political thought is being created 
in the great republic. Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s selection as Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency is, in spite of the 
quaintly American method of getting him 
selected, the firstfruits of this new school’s 
activities. He belongs to a type hitherto 
uncommon in American politics, and if 
he steps from the Presidency of a great 
University to the Presidency of his nation, 
the new age will have definitely begun. 
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The Vigil of Venus, and other Poems. 
By “Q.” (Methuen & Co.) 


“Q,” who, we are glad to see, retains the 
single letter familiar to a generation of 
readers, begins his new volume with a 
translation of the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris,’ 
that strange poem which is the only 
outstanding Latin lyric for centuries after 
the death of Horace, and seems so modern 
in its attitude towards nature, its metrical 
structure, and the haunting refrain which 
has defied the efforts of translators. 
The author of the poem is unknown, 
though Pater invented one in ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,’ and its date is uncertain, 
though most scholars will be surprised 
to find it put here as late as the eighth 
century. The evidences of metre, style, 
and imitation are sufficient in our judgment 
to place it some five centuries earlier. 
The rendering here offered, says the brief 
Introduction, ‘‘runs pretty closely, line 
for line, with the original; because one 
may love and emulate classical terseness 
even while despairing to rival it.” Of 
course, it does not attempt to be literal, 
but on examination we think that “Q” 
has hardly attained to the conciseness 
promised, a point on which readers can 
easily satisfy themselves, as the Latin 
is printed opposite the English. He is 
obviously and rightly inspired by Swin- 
burne, but he is led away by tricks of 
alliteration and ornament beyond the text. 
He begins well and with spirit, but we 
soon find him embroidering freely, and 
not always to us gratefully. Here is a 
passage which fairly exhibits the mannered 
grace of the poem :— 

Fusa Paphies de cruore deque Amoris osculis 

Deque gemmis deque flammis deque solis purpuris, 


Cras ruborem qui latebat veste tectus ignea 
Unico marita nodo non pudebit solvere. 


This becomes in the present version :— 


Till the vein’d very vermeil of Venus, till Cupid's 
incarnadine kiss, 

Till the ray of the ruby, the sunrise, ensanguine the 
bath of her bliss ; 

Till the wimple her bosom uncover, a tissue of fire 
to the view, 

And the zone o’er the wrists of the lover slip down 
as they reach to undo. 

The last line is not a translation at all ; 
it is a paraphrase introducing new ideas, 
and missing at least one point in the text. 
It seems to us that the charm of the poem 
consists in the alternation of modish 
elaboration of phrase with an occasional 
terseness and directness which are lost in 
“Q’s”’ version. *“*Quando ver venit 
meum ? ” This astonishing phrase, 
which might have come from a poet of 
eur own times, does not strike us so 
much when it is turned into an address 
to “loitering Summer.” Why Summer ? 
Elsewhere ver is Spring, and surely it can 
be rendered by no other season than 
that of bud and bird-song. The version, 
as a whole, is a brilliant and poetic per- 
formance, for the author has a fine sense 
of the value of words. 

He is, in fact, in this volume a virtuoso 
working neatly, and generally with the 
concinnity of a classical scholar, in a 
medium which suits him well enough, 


yet hardly moves him to memorable - 





utterance. He is of the school of Steven- 
son, and his verse, like Stevenson’s, is a 
pleasant diversion when compared with 
more distinguished prose. Other writers 
who have good taste and accomplishment 
in the lore of poetry could, we feel, have 
produced the greater part of this volume: 
the Troy books are another matter, a 
blend of humour, observation, local pride, 
and style such as makes durable stuff.. 

To the virtuoso belong the introductory 
lines ‘ To Maurice Hewlett’; the ‘ Nuptial 
Night,’ with its 
Hark the theorbos thrum 
O’er the arch’d wave that in white smother booms ; 
the Scotch effects of ‘Mary Leslie’ ; 
and the ‘Chant Royal of High Virtue.’ 
The ‘Coronation Hymn’ comes nearer 
to success than any we have seen. ‘ The 
Regent,’ a one-act play in blank verse, 
concerned with the Dukedom of Adria 
in 1571, is vigorous in style, but hardly 
develops as one expects. The Regent, 
the Duke’s wife, is murdered just as he 
returns, and all is over. The little play 
looked, when we began it, like a theme 
resembling that of ‘ Measure for Measure.’ 
But these suggestions fade away, and the 
only subtlety of the climax is that of the 
Duchess receiving her lord with a spirit 
which conceals the stab of the assassin. 

The best of the verses is undoubtedly 
‘Alma Mater,’ which is sure of its place 
among Oxford poetry. The academic 
life is not a complete life; it is not even 
for most people a life of any fullness ; 
and it seldom produces real poetry. But 
seen from the big world beyond as the 
tragedy of lost youth and the comedy 
of playing at manhood, it lends to a few 
of its departed disciples a wistfulness, 
half serious, half humorous, which ‘“‘Q” 
has captured to perfection. Nor has he 
here that select, agreeable, and futile 
melancholy which comes of a feeling that, 
Oxford once lost, the world is a poor place ; 
he fares forth in a Stevensonian spirit : 

Never we wince, though none deplore us, 
We who go reaping that we sowed ; 
Cities at cock-crow wake before us— 
Hey, for the lilt of the London road ! 
One look back, and a rousing chorus ! 
Never a palinode ! 
Beyond Oxford lies another world of 
romance for those who know how to seek it. 








Prayer Book Dictionary. Edited by George 
Harford, Morley Stevenson, and J. W. 
Tyrer. With Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool. (Pitman.) 


WHEN we consider the series of volumes 
which have poured from the Scottish and 
English presses during the last few years 
we wonder if the Dictionary is not on 
the way to become the Encyclopedia 
‘“‘ writ large.” Everything depends on 
the editor. If Dr. Hastings has spread 
his net widely, Dr. Wace and Sir Sidney 
Lee have taught the lesson of strict 
repression ; but, as the passion for these 
compendia grows, the good example is 
less readily followed. Many modern dic- 
tionaries remind one of Dr. Parr and the 
curate: ‘‘ Let you and me write a book ? 





Very well. If we put in all I know and 
all you don’t know, we ’ll make a big one.” 
That is our complaint when we turn 
over the pages of the fat volume before 
us. A Dictionary of the Book of Common 
Prayer (which is what the Bishop of 
Liverpool in his Preface evidently takes 
this to be, though that is not its title) 
might reasonably have been compiled, 
and have proved useful. But the ‘ Prayer 
Book Dictionary ’ is that and much more. 
It deals (perhaps faithfully) with Dis- 
senters, with exarchs, with glass, with the 
importance of good reading aloud, with 
Parliament, arts and crafts, and the 
Christian religion. Here is scope; but the 
reason of the efflorescence seems to be 
the personal energy of one of the editors, 
the Rev. George Harford, Vicar of 
Mossley Hill. While his fellow - editor, 
the Rev. Morley Stevenson, has been 
content with five articles, and his assist- 
ant with six, he has allotted to himself 
no fewer than eighteen, and among them 
not only subjects so comparatively 
simple as the Ornaments Rubric, but 
aiso Religion, History, Knowledge, Doc- 
trine, and Man. Mr. Harford, in truth, 
has a passion for detailed information, 
even about himself, which is not in 
place in a dictionary, and a marked 
tendency to over-elaboration not only 
in the matter of notes and references, but 
also in tables too complicated for a 
dictionary. One remembers the school- 
boy who said it was no good being captain 
of a cricket eleven unless you went in 
when you liked. 


The book contains a large number of ex- 
cellent articles written clearly, succinctly, 
and accurately by experts of different kinds, 
such as the late Bishop Dowden, Canon 
Bullock-Webster, Dr. Driver, Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, the Bishop of Ossory, and 
the Bishop of Exeter, and the result is an 
eminently sane, reasonable, and eirenic 
presentment of facts, in the shorter as in 
the more important articles. An admir- 
able article is that on Augen Orders by 
Mr. H. Leonard Pass, which, inéer alia, 
puts the facts about Bishop Barlow’s con- 
secration more clearly than we have 
seen them set forth. Near it is a masterly 
summary of the subject of Apostolical 
Succession by Dr. Headlam, full of 
learning and common sense, which one 
cannot help comparing with the treatment 
of Holy Orders by Dr. A. J. Carlyle, 
which is hardly worthy of inclusion in a 
dictionary written by specialists. Dr. 
Carlyle’s writing, which has a tendency to 
inappropriate rhetoric, deserves more truly 
than the book to which he applies it the 
description “ historically uncritical.” We 
would not go so far as to say that he has 
not appreciated modern investigation since 
the earlier form of Dr. Lightfoot’s famous 
essay or the Bampton Lectures of Dr. 
Hatch, but at least he might have in- 
vestigated early history more deeply 
than his article leads us to suppose he 
has done. Mr. E. G. Wood writes with 
a certain vigorous freshness on Arch- 
deacons (though part of his article is 
rather surmise than fact); but Deans 


are relegated to insignificance ; 
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nouns. is said about archpriests at 
all. . F. E. Warren has a valuable 
article on the Canon of the Liturgy; 
Mr. R. J. Whitwell shows omissions 
of importance in his treatment of 
the Post-Reformation English Canons ; 
and Mr. R. S. Eves follows Maitland 
too closely in dealing with Lyndwood in 
regard to Canon Law in England. Mr. 
Harford meets us again and again. There 
is interest in what he writes, but, while 
we are a little inclined to grudge him 
nearly a hundred pages (double columns) 
on ‘ Ritual’ and ‘ Ritual Law,’ we do not 
think that he need fear being considered 
“sacrilegious” or ‘ Quixotic” in his 
attempt to rewrite the Catechism, though 
he does not rewrite it at all well. 


We are surprised to find no articles 
on Canonization, on Constantinople (a 
Church which is markedly excluded 
in the Articles from the list of those 
which “have erred’), or on the dedi- 
cation of churches, to speak only of 
the early part of the book. We are 
disappointed by an incomplete article on 
Convocation from the pen of Archdeacon 
Stocks. There is nothing in it about the 
earlier history, or the relation to Parlia- 
ment ; the date of the agreement between 
Sheldon and Clarendon is wrongly given ; 
there is no list of authorities appended ; 
and the important points involved in the 
question of prorogation (as to which a 
decision, on the authority of the Lord 
Chancellor, was laid down during the 
archiepiscopate of Dr. Benson) are not 
alluded to. Inaccuracies disfigure the 
article on Chaplains, and—to take a large 
step — the post - Reformation history of 
_stone altars is inadequately dealt with. 








The Task of Social Hygiene. By Havelock 
Ellis. (Constable & Co.) 


THE present aim of many serious and 
practical thinkers, in view of the existence 
of a mass of information on sociological 
matters, is to discover what useful thing 
may be done to satisfy the aspirations of 
an awakening social conscience. It is 
not so much additional knowledge that is 
required as the wider dissemination of 
truths already accepted. What makes 
Mr. Ellis eminent in this good work is 
not merely his mastery of facts, but also 
the popular manner (to use the word in all 
respect) in which he groups and displays 
his materials. 

Everything points to the fact that the 
modern State is ready to follow any path 
which may be presumed to offer a safe 
route to Utopia, however far removed it 
may be from the ideal of personal liberty 
characteristic of the period before the 
industrial era “which tore up the in- 
dividual from the roots by which he 
normally received strength.” We have 
become accustomed to the invasion of the 
home by the State. Mr. Ellis assumes 
that the next step should be one which 

_ will lift us beyond the mere purification 





of environment, “laying on us the further 
task of regulating the quantity and raising 
the quality of life atits very source.”” This, 
indeed, forms the dominant theme of the 
great majority of his chapters. With all 
that is fundamental and best in what is 
called the woman’s movement he isin the 
most profound sympathy. In the volume 
is included a chapter, first published in 
practically the same form twenty-four 
years ago (when women’s expectations 
of enfranchisement were thrown over- 
board by Gladstone to lighten the ship 
which was to bring the agricultural 
labourer safely into the political harbour). 
In this chapter Mr. Ellis assumes that 
justice will be done in the immediate 
future, not only to women’s claim to be 
recognized politically as human beings, but 
also to the race in general by releasing for 
public service specialist experience of a 
peculiarly vital order. He is, however, 
one who recognizes the paramount neces- 
sity of holding the balance even between 
a law-making tendency entirely desirable 
in the sphere hitherto dominated by 


mere brutal and unreasoning force, and | 


the “‘ regulation mania”’ which is so futile 
in ‘the moral sphere, which the general- 
izing hand of law can only injure and 
stain.” A civilization founded on pro- 
hibition is still in swaddling clothes. If 
a proportion of the sum now spent on 
the making and administration of penalties 
were devoted to constructive work in the 
homes and schools of the people; if 
children received instruction in sexual 
hygiene and a thorough education in 
biology, moral depravity would, it might 
be reasonably assumed, become an extra- 
ordinary abnormality and be treated 
accordingly. An indication of the capacity 
for self-control, even on the part of 
girls uprooted from the domestic circle 
and plunged into industrial life, may 
be found in the very existence of a 
widespread system to trap them into 
a life of commercialized vice, which, 
had they been armed with knowledge, the 
vast majority would have escaped. 
Chapters on war, religion, Socialism, and 
an international language are included 
in a volume the interest of which we 
can better appreciate than describe. As 
hunger and love are the great motive 
forces of mankind, we might have ex- 
pected from Mr. Ellis some reference 
to the former in its simplest aspect; 
but he has nothing to say here on 
the trend of the times towards a better 
comprehension of what constitutes a 
scientific food. Mr. Ellis mentions that, 
““where the women go out to work in 
factories (as in Lancashire and parts of 
Staffordshire) infantile mortality remains 
very high.” Correcting somewhat a pre- 
vailing impression, that of contributory 
causes of infant mortality there is none 
greater than the industrial employment 
of women, we note that (according to 
Dr. Newsholme) Glamorgan and Durham 
hold the worst record in this respect. 
Bad domestic conditions, the home wash- 
ing, &c., of a mining district, may there- 
fore be even more disastrous than paid 
employment outside the home. 





— 





The Path of the Conquistadores : Trinidad 
and Venezuelan Guiana. By Lindon 
— Jun. Illustrated. (Methuen & 

) 


THE connexion between bitters and libe. 
rators is not obvious, yet but for Angostura 
the average clubman might never have 
given a thought to Venezuela. Even go, 
he is out of date, for the bitters are now 
made in Trinidad, and Angostura itself, 
“the Narrows ” of the Orinoco, has been 
christened Ciudad Bolivar—after the great 
Libertador. We do not remember Simon 
Bolivar’s name in any of the series of 
“‘ Heroes of the Nations” or ‘‘ Famous 
Statesmen,” though he undoubtedly 
belonged to these elect. His biography 
has, indeed, been written more than once, 
and there are a score of official volumes 
dealing with his public acts, besides others 
containing his letters; but he has never 
become a popular character. Yet few 
more amazing careers have flashed across 
history than that of this Creole aristocrat 
of Caracas, the Washington (with a differ- 
ence) of South America. Unlike the mass 
of Spanish-American adventurers, he had 
been educated in Europe and learnt his 
republican ideas under the Consulate. 
He was no ignorant ruffian, though a 
genuine Caraqueiio libertine : the loss of his 
young wife when he was scarcely twenty 
may plead in mitigation of disgust. 
His portrait by Drexel almost justifies 
the nickname “‘ Mono,” for it has a monkey 
look, sharpened by illness and dissipation. 
Nevertheless the “monkey” gave the 
death-blow to Spanish tyranny in South 
America, probably the most cruel and 
heartless tyranny the civilized world has 
seen; and, after the crowning victory 
of Ayacucho in 1824, Bolivar was Dictator 
of Peru, President of Greater Colombia, 
Organizer of the new State of Bolivia, 
and almost despotic ruler of a territory 
more than half the size of Europe. 


*““He had indignantly rejected all sug- 
gestions for monarchy and a_ personal 
dynasty. As the Libertador he had fought 
to free, not to enslave. For one brief 
moment as splendid a vision as man has 
ever cherished was real—the great South 
American Republic. 


** Almost in an hour the whole structure 
fell. ... Attacked on all sides by those whom 
he had befriended and raised to power, 
Bolivar resigned the Presidency and retired to 
Cartagena....Exhausted by the terrible 
exertions of his life of warfare, broken in 
spirit, bankrupt in hope, he died in Decem- 
ber, 1830, at the age of forty-seven. So 
little had he personally profited by his 
supreme position that he had to be buried 
at the expense of his friends.” 


‘Mr. Bates tells the story of Bolivar’s 
ready resource when, at the lowest ebb 
of ill-fortune, he and his score of sallow 
creoles on their tired mules or mangy 
horses all but fell into a Spanish ambuscade. 
A glitter of steel and the neigh of a horse 
betrayed the danger into which they had 
ridden :— 


“The drooping fi of Bolivar stiffened, 
the dark eyes Rotel be turned in his saddle. 
Then in a voice of thunder he cried: 
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‘Columns extend right and left! Attack 
on both flanks.’ It was an order to an 
jmagi force behind. The officers of his 
escort repeated the order and rode forward, 
discharging their pistols. The ambuscade 
melted away.” 


The brief historical sketch prefixed 
to this book will have been written to 
purpose if it leads to 4 fuller appre- 
ciation of this extraordinary man, in whom 
Englishmen should find an interest, if 
only because his victories were achieved 
by the help of six thousand of our veterans 
of the Peninsular War, who lost four- 
fifths of their number in the privations of 
his campaigns. Otherwise the dramatic 
incidents chosen from the explorations 
of Columbus, Alonzo de Ojeda, Diego de 
Ordez, and Sir Walter Raleigh have 
not much to do with the subject of this 
volume, modern Venezuela. Yetif noone 
had heard of El Dorado, the ‘ Gilded 
Man,” and the golden city of Manoa; 
or seen the one-eyed king, and natives 
anointed with turtle-fat and powdered 
with glittering mica; or, like Francis 
Sparry, had “‘ bought eight young women 
....for one red-hafted knife which in 
England cost mee one halfe-pennie,” and 
then given them away “ to certain Salvages 
which were my friends’—there might 
never have been, for good or ill, a European 
conquest, and modern Venezuela would 
not have been created. 

We confess, as we read these lively pages, 
that some doubts as to the beneficence 
of the Monroe Doctrine creep into our 
minds. The Doctrine, as brandished by 
President Cleveland and later, did un- 
doubtedly protect Venezuela from Euro- 

interference, but it does not protect 
it from itself. Rather does the policy 
remind us of a celebrated, if somewhat 
coarse recommendation of the late Sir 
William Harcourt’s about leaving people 
to “stew in their own juice”’’; and the 
juice, according to Mr. Bates, is apt to 
be rancid. An imaginary conversation 
in the last chapter sets out plainly enough 
the disabilities of Venezuelan progress : 
plenty of natural wealth in produce, 
cattle, and minerals, but the products 
hampered by extortionate taxes and 
freights ; the cattle of the old breed of the 
original conquest neglected, never re- 
vived or crossed; the mining hindered 
by corrupt “grafts” at every turn; no 
railroads, intolerable transport costs (“‘ 150 
dollars a ton to transport goods 60 miles ”’) ; 
and no encouragement for permanent 
improvements of any kind, with the chance 
of a fresh revolution and wide confisca- 
tions alwaysin sight. One of the speakers, 
contrasting British Trinidad with the 
condition of things on the mainland, 
tersely sums up the debate :— 


**On one side of a ten-mile strait is a 


province as large as Prussia, lavishly rich 


in untouched natural resources, without 
a mile of railway, without a decent road, 
without industries or anything but the 
most elementary agriculture, supporting a 
poverty-stricken population of less than 
sixty thousand. On the other side of the 
channel is a little island fifty miles square, 
with railroads, trolleys, factories, oilfjelds, 
roads like boulevards, supporting in peace 





and prosperity two hundred and eighty 
thousand people. The Flag means thus 
much, anyway.” 


Trinidad is indeed a paradise for 
motorists. The roads are perfect, and 
there is no speed limit. You go as fast 
as ever you please, and the only pre- 
caution the manager of the oil company 
thought desirable was to stick up a 
bedraggled Téddy Bear in front of the 
radiator. The virtue of this “strange 
device”’ became obvious when they 
“streaked” through an Indian village, 
where children and parents alike showed 
lively admiration of the “‘ monkey.” 


“You see they don’t pay any attention 
to the automobile, they are so interested 
in the Teddy Bear. I can run over a 
dozen assorted chickens, dogs, pigs, and 
ducks, and when I come back, instead of 
— rocks at me, they shout at the 

ear.” 


The chapter on Trinidad, however, 
in which we are genially introduced to the 
usual mixed society of the West Indies, 
inoculated with the formidable “ green 
swizzle,” warranted to promote the flow 
of conversation, and shown the giant 
trees and the tartareous asphalt lake, is 
merely introductory. The main business 
of the book begins after the author has 
achieved the risky passage of the Serpent’s 
Mouth—seated on a powder magazine in 
the overloaded two-ton launch of an Irish 
American adventurer, run by a gasolene 
engine which broke down at all critical 
turns—and followed ‘‘the path of the 
Conquistadores ” up the Orinoco in their 
search for El Dorado. Some idea of the 
government officials of Venezuela may be 
collected from certain items of his cargo, 
dictated by his adviser :— 


** * Half a dozen hams.’ 

**Tsn’t that rather a mouthful for a 
fortnight’s trip ?’’ you ask. 

“* Oh, they are a present for El Presi- 
dente, the Governor of the State of Bolivar. 
Put down one case of Champagne.... 
It goes as presents to the officials of the 
Aduana—the Custom House, you know. 
Put down a ten-pound box of chocolates,— 
for the wives of the officials of the Aduana. 
Add a case of beer.’ 

** * Who is this for—us ? ’ you inquire. 

“** No, for the Jefes Civiles in the little 
towns,—the mayors, you know. Put down 
five boxes of Havana cigars for the Com- 
mandantes.’ 

*** You have forgotten the wives of the 
Commandantes and the Jefes,’ suggested 
Scott. 

*“*Good! I am glad you reminded me,’ 
says Fitzgerald. ‘Add candy in jars for 
them. Now put down two dozen bottles of 
rum for the minor Custom House people 
and the boatmen; they can’t get along 
without rum.’ ” 


Evidently the bureaucracy of Venezuela 
required plenty of juice to stew in. Even 
the captain of one of the war-vessels of 
the Venezuelan navy—a mighty Dread- 
nought, “fully 35 feet long ’—who was 
descried asleep in his hammock, with 
one bare foot sticking through, proved 
amenable to the beer, and passed the 
clearance papers with alacrity. 


So they go up the river, and very vivid 
are the descriptions of scenery and animal 
life, and very characteristic and incredible 
some of the “ yarns” with which Mr. 
Bates was entertained by his hospitable 
friends on the way. Part of the voyage 
was accomplished in a sailing-boat, when 
his fellow-passengers were 


“ four Indian girls, all smoking cigars, three 
naked children, and one Zambo peon. The 
girls’ baggage consisted of a bunch of 
bananas, some pieces of cactus, a parrot 
tied by one leg, and a puppy.” 


He was well accustomed to mixed society 
by this time, but even he was not prepared 
to hear a Corsican, engaged in the lumber 
and other business, compare the laborious 
replenishing of gasolene tins to “the 
filling of the jars of the Danaides.” 
Culture seemed incongruous among the 
voracious mosquitoes and dense mangrove 
swamps of the Orinoco. 


The political and other information— 
which is considerable, though perhaps 
superficial—contained in this book is 
conveyed in vivacious conversations and 
amusing anecdotes; and probably for 
this reason it will achieve what a book- 
shelf of former books on Venezuela has 
not accomplished—it will interest a great 
many readers in a beautiful undeveloped 
tropical country, where the scenery is 
exquisite, and the heat never worse than 
*“some of the bad days in New York.” 
The picture of life up country on the 
Wanos is idyllic, and there the courteous 
hosts were of the real old stock. Else- 
where we fear the population justified 
Bolivar’s own description :— 


“The majority are mestizos, mulaios, 
Indians, and negroes: an ignorant people 
is a blunt instrument for its own destruc- 
tion—to it liberty means licence, patriotism 
means disloyalty, and justice means ven- 
geance.” 


To judge by Mr. Bates’s account, the 
mixed lot of European yeast which sets 
Venezuela mildly fermenting has not 
greatly improved the brew. Some of the 
picturesqueness of the description is due 
to the author’s trick of writing, which is 
in the dangerous historic present, yet 
remarkably effective’ He is seldom dia- 
lectal, and one hardly ever requires an 
American dictionary. But part of the 
charm must be credited to the sonorous 
deliberation of the Spanish language. 
Llanos is ever so much more spacious than 
‘* plains,” and llaneros than “* cowboys ”’ ; 
if we must be slain by cold steel, by all 
means let it be a machete ; and a second 
stale brew of coffee from the same grounds 
will taste almost palatable when it is given 
its own special name of guarapo. But 
even “mono” does not make monkey- 
food seem other than cannibalism to 
European prejudice. 

The illustrations are good, but the 
map inadequate. Sir William Willcocks, 
we may add, does not use an z in his name ; 
and we are under the impression that the 
name which Alonzo de Ojeda gave to the 





| Indian village on piles was Venecia, not 
| Venezuela. 
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THE “INS” AND THE “OUTS.” 


THE outstanding blemish of Mr. Robert- 
son’s book on Liberalism is that he seems 
incapable of appreciating Conservative 
ideals—such ideals as animated a man like 
Bolivar, the subject of the precedi 
review, or the American Lee—ideals whic 
entail the maximum of sacrifice, the 
reward being the recognition of the 
sympathy of the friend in the rule of 
the general. 

Mr. Robertson is aware that there are 
men “in whom loyalty to party as such 
is @ preponderating basis, overruling 
others,” though, apparently, blind to the 
existence of any such state of mind in 
Liberals. He sees in it “a form of the 
primary gregarious instinct, taking on a 
quasi-moral colour while really eluding 
moral control.” It is, however, of Con- 
servatism alone that he speaks when he 
says :— 

“We are contemplating a passion, a pre- 
judice, a movement of resentment towards 
the claims of others, not anything schematic, 
theoretic, or constructive. All thatis strictly 
positive in the matter is the equally primor- 
dial concern for lucre, for acquisition, for 
power.” 


Irrespective of political party, the real 
spiritual poverty of England lies to-day in 
the scarcity of statesmen who would, 
we feel, readily sacrifice all material 
gain if they might thereby retain the 
confidence of the people in their guidance. 
Political theory, ethically considered, has 
been so outdistanced by practice that 
the former is out of sight — also, more 
regrettably, out of mind. 

Liberalism is further described by Mr. 
Robertson as that which stands for “ sym- 
pathy with their [the have-nots ”] 
cravings and a desire to help them.’”’ We 
think the author might have added, “so 
long as such cravings do not entail any real 
sacrifice of position or affluence.” When 
Mr. Robertson says a “‘sound’”’ Liberal is 
one who “can be reflectively sure that 
the acquisition of a fortune would leave 
him zealous in the politics which aims at 
freeing and helping,” we wonder whether 
he has some rare example in mind. 

In the section headed ‘Theory and 
Practice,’ speaking of the Right to Work 
Bill, Mr. Robertson omits all mention of 
those far-reaching and extended opera- 
tions which might well be forwarded by 
the State during times of special depres- 
sion in the labour world. Another 
omission we regret is that in the account 
of Old-Age Pensions and other ameliorative 
measures there is no reference to the fact 
that many employers take advantage of 
such measures, and look upon their exist- 
ence merely as enabling them to pay low 
wages and throw out of employment 
workers past middle age. 

Again, under ‘Liberalism and Social- 
ism, speaking of national finance, Mr. 





The Meaning of Liberalism. By J. M. 
Robertson, M.P. (Methuen & Co.) 

The Conservative Party and the Future. By 
Pierse Loftus. (Stephen Swift & Co.) 





Robertson makes no mention of the 
excellent work that has been made pos- 
sible by the judicious lending of money at 
low rates of interest to private enterprises 
of undoubted public utility. We had 
even expected an advocacy of extension 
to the State of a policy which should 
find much to commend itself to one who 
regards progressive Liberalism as an ade- 
quate bar to State Socialism. His defence 
of death duties would have been more 
effective had he formulated a remedy for 
cases in which their swift recurrence has 
crippled useful enterprise. 

In dealing with Woman Suffrage, Mr. 
Robertson is, we fear, doing something to 
perpetuate an old error by the words: 
“The men of the fighting forces are 
actually distranchised as the law 
stands.” The reduction of qualification 
to six months’ residence will further 
reduce military disqualification; while 
the Liberal tenderness towards _half- 
measures makes him uphold the illogical 
position that women must be protected 
from the most protracted and arduous 
work except that of all-night hospital 
nursing. He states that the majority of 
— bishops are in favour of Woman 
Suffrage, and that its accomplishment is 
only “a question of time.’ Even if the 
first statement is true, which we doubt, we 
fear the “in due course”’ he adumbrates 
is a very long time ahead if its accom- 
plishment is to be left to the heads of the 
Anglican Church and Liberalism. 


Assuredly Mr. Robertson forgot the 
relativity of standards when he wrote :— 


“The employer is often only a borrower of 
— on which he pays interest; and the 
ifference between his personal income and 
that of his workers, were it divided among 
them, would, as a rule, make but little differ- 
ence in their wages.” 


As one shilling is to ten is no 
exaggeration of the difference in many 
cases between the employee’s and the 
employer’s income and a rise of a shilling 
has the consequently comparative value to 
the workman. 


We can assure Mr. Robertson that his 
summary of the dividing line between 
Liberalism and _  Socialism—* Socialism 
means theory, action means Liberalism ’’— 
will be disputed by many, as well as much 
else that he says concerning Socialists 
and their doctrines. It is at least some 
satisfaction to find that he recognizes “ the 
vis inertie of institutions, conventions, 
and traditions, and the extent to which 
these take the place of ideals for multi- 
tudes of people.” 


Though we have found a great deal 
more to question in the book than 
what we have alluded to, we cannot close 
our notice without a word on the writer’s 
attitude. Our chief regret is that he has 
so little of divine discontent with things 
as they are. 


Mr. Loftus’s book on the Conservative 
side is independent of Mr. Robert- 


son’s, but it is, in the sense that it 
deals with the policy and ideals of 
A great deal 


Toryism, an answer to it. 


. * . ——_— 
more moderation in attacking the othe 
parties is shown, but it is hardly fair a 
a general statement to saddle Radicals 
with 
“the fear of life, the suppression of beauty 
and joy, as shown in all their horror of 
theatres and music-halls, their opposition 
to bands in the park and open museums 
on Sundays, their hatred and attempted 
suppression of boxing and horse-racing and 
all the old national sports and customs,” 


The advocacy of the Referendum only 
fails in not going far enough. Why the 
people should not all receive voting papers 
at the same time as their tax papers has 
never been explained to our satisfaction, 
We feel that, if this were done, Parlia- 
mentary debates would have a new 
interest for the public, and might, in fact, 
have a more direct bearing on the fate of 
proposed measures, and an importance 
they have long lacked. We are not at all 
sure that a settled duration for Parlia- 
ments would free the private member 
from the control of party organizers, 
and there are many advantages in making 
dissolution dependent on the rejection 
by the people of a fixed number of 
measures promoted by the Government 
of the day. 


After some pertinent criticism of recent 
Liberal legislation Mr. Loftus reaches the 
following conclusion :— 


“If the Tory Party comes back to power 
with no policy save a mild Tariff Reform, 
combined with repression of Trades Union- 
ism in England and coercion of Nationalism 
in Ireland, it will speedily find itself face to 
face with disaster and revolution.” 


The party undoubtedly needs a definite 
and positive programme, but, if it is to be 
a truly democratic one, it must also have 
leaders who are great in the hearts of 
the people, rather than in their own self- 
esteem. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Lamorna. By Mrs. Alfred 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Despite the occasional carelessness of 
the writing—an instance of which meets 
one on the very first page—this is un- 
mistakably the work of a hand cunning 
-by nature, and yet more cunning by 
practice. The puppets, having been 
selected and attired, and set up in the 
scenes contrived for them, are made 
to play their parts with sufficient anima- 
tion, and, in particular, to talk in a very 
|neat and natural manner. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick hits off to a nicety the verge—cha- 
| racteristically narrow in commonplace 
| people—where thought and speech over- 
lap. If she does not here show much 
| in the way of speech without the accom- 
| panying ‘‘cerebration,” she reproduces 4 
| good deal of that verbal triviality and 
' helplessness which is apt to belie the real 
feeling of such people when confronted 
by a distressing emergency. There 1s 
perhaps something too much of this, and 
it 1s allowed to extend too far into action, 


Sidgwick. 
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being, once the trick has been mastered, 
an easy method of dealing with difficult 
situations. 

Two young girls, Lamorna and her 
cousin Pansy, go travelling abroad under 
the nominal protection of a worthy 
middle-aged couple. Lamorna is a good 
girl, and Pansy—who is the younger, 
and made to appear much the more 
attractive—is a naughty one. They meet 
a fascinating colonel and his unhappy 
wife; and with the colonel, after a series 
of follies and imprudences leading up to 
it, Pansy goes off for a week-end to 
Ravello. Lamorna, being in bed with 
influenza, was unable to prevent it; 
and before that they had separated 
from the middle-aged couple, who had 
indeed been very properly shocked by 
Pansy’s goings-on, but were likewise 
incapacitated by influenza. Lamorna 
herself had all along been not a little 
worried, but she had her own preoccupa- 
tions in the shape of art and an artist 
who was at once her suitor and her 
master. Nobody—not even Lamorna, 
who cares for her, and, besides, holds the 
purse strings—makes any even decently 
unsuccessful attempt to save Pansy from 
herself; and the reason why the girls 
cannot, when a crisis is felt to be ap- 
proaching, hurry back to England is that 
their house is just then full of visitors. 
It will here be seen that the course of 
the plot shows some poverty of imagina- 
tion, a poverty which is repeated in its 
developments. 

A like scantiness of imagination is soon 
detected in the characters, notwithstand- 
ing their superficially bright and lifelike 
behaviour. They have been put to- 
gether mechanically ; and the relations 
between them seem to lack meaning and 
value for the work as a whole. If 
Lamorna had been really well done, the 
total effect would probably have been 
very different ; but she is altogether too 
stupid and supine, and our incredu- 
lousness receives its final touch when we 
are asked to believe that she was endowed 
with serious artistic capacity. Pansy, 
obviously much dearer to the heart of 
her inventor, has considerable charm, 
but the faultiness of the general con- 
struction and the unconvincing nature 
of the colonel go far to minimize it. 


No doubt Mrs. Sidgwick’s numerous 
readers will derive pleasure from this 
book: it has her wonted cleverness and 
humour and technical skill, her praise- 
worthy freedom from redundancy in 
mere words, and her occasional happiness 
in the touching-in of minute detail. 
But for ourselves we confess that the sum 
of our feeling about it, when we had 
finished it, was that it was good enough 
to have been very much better. This 
suggestion often means that the limit 
of the writer’s powers has been reached, 
but Mrs. Sidgwick is not one of the 
— from whom we expect inchoate 
work, 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in thesecolumns does not preclude longer 


review.) 
Theology. 


Ballard (Frank), Dors FarrH NEED REASONS ? 
a Modern Inquiry into Christian Reality 
and Progress as related to Intelligence, 
1/ net. Kelly 

The author says: ‘“‘When we ask whether 
Faith needs reasons, the faith of which we 
are thinking is the Christian faith held in its 
great and unequivocal fundamentals by 
the Christian Church as a whole throughout 
eighteen centuries.» And he adds: ‘“ The 
term ‘liberal Evangelicalism’ will perhaps 
sufficiently convey the standpoint from 
which we view the whole present situation.”’ 
For instance, he rejects Eucken’s assertion 
that “‘we can only be Christians if Chris- 
tianity is acknowledged to be a still pro- 
ceeding world-historical movement in the 
midst of its career, and if it is shaken out 
of its ecclesiastical torpidity and put upon 
a broader foundation.” He bases the 
utility of the Christian faith on the absolute 
historicity of Jesus, and the infallibility of 
his teaching with regard to God. While 
we are in sympathy with much that is said, 
the author does not, to our thinking, attach 
the importance due to an expanding inter- 
pretation of spiritual truth. 

Crane (Frank), Lame anp LoveEty, Essays 
on Religion for Modern Minds, $1. 

Chicago, Forbes 

Mr. Crane’s opening statement that “ our 

truest attraction lies in our defects” is 

typical, in its need of qualification, of much 

else in the book. Still, there is a great deal 

which may do good to a not too critical 
reader. 

Cuff (C. R.), Toe Great SAtvation, 3/6 net. 

Methuen 
An exhaustive study and analysis of the 

Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the Time of Harvest, 2/ net. Allenson 
Eleven sermons by various writers, edited 

by the Rev. H. R. Gamble, who also con- 

tributes one on ‘ Ruth.’ 

Raymond (George Lansing), SuGcGEsTIons 

FOR THE SPIRITUAL Lirs, 6/ net. 
Funk & Wagnalls 
A collection of ‘‘ College Chapel Talks,” 
in which the author, an American professor, 
discusses many problems which he deems 
of interest to young men. His style is not 
prepossessing. 

St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 354-430, 
in the Notre Dame Series of Lives of the 
Saints, 3/6 net. Sands 

There must be for every one a first moment 
of introduction even to those lives whose 
influence has come down to us with such 
force that we early learn to take them for 
granted, and cannot remember the time 
when we did not know of them. Since such 

@ moment of first acquaintance usually 

befalls us when young, the impression then 

made is of all the more importance. We are 
glad to recommend this life of St. Augustine to 
those who so far know little more than his 
name, as furnishing a simple and attractive 
account of his career. Written evidently 
for the young, it is so little written down 
to them that it may be read by any one with 
pleasure. At the same time it has its short- 
comings. Altogether too small a proportion 
of space is devoted to St. Augustine’s work 
at Hippo, which after all occupied more 
than half his life, while the account of his 
writings is poor and slight. No one from 
these pages would gather anything like an 
adequate idea of how great a factor he has 
been in the development of Christian thought, 
still less any definite notion of the nature 





of his particular contribution to it. 





very unsystemati 


Poetry. 


“Q,’? Tae View or Venus, AND OTHER 
Porms, 3/6 net. Methuen 
For notice see p. 211. 


Bibliograpby. 


Catalogue of the Periodical Publications in 
the Library of the Royal Society of 
London. Oxford University Press 


Newcombe (L.), CATALOGUE OF THE PERI- 
ODICAL PUBLICATIONS, including the 
Serial Publications of Societies and 
Governments, in the Library of Uni- 
versity College, London. 

University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record, 
APRIL TO JUNE. Wigan, Wall & Sons 

Includes a list of local views, and a special 
reading list of eighteenth-century fiction, 
as well as notices of additions. 


Pbilosopby. 


Dubois (Dr. Paul), THe Epucation oF SEtr, 
translated by Edward G. Richards. 
Funk & Wagnalls 
The author in his Introduction quotes 
George Eliot’s words, ‘* We are born in a state 
of moral stupidity”; and his book may be 
said to be for the most part written with a 
view to aid people in leaving life with less 
moral stupidity—a task in which, we believe 
he will achieve no mean success. 


History and Biograpby. 


Griffiths (A. B.), BrogRaPHIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
Men, 7/6 net. Sutton 
The author's object is to present views of 
the characters and doings of some of the 
leading men of science in the world, and 
their influence on progress and civilization. 
Unfortunately, his ideas of writing and 
arrangement are such as seriously to reduce 
the value of the book. ‘‘ The mutability 
of the elements by Ramsay is most wonder- 
ful” is a characteristic sentence. 


Harris (J. T.), ‘‘ Catna Jim,” being Incidents 
and Adventures in the Life of an 
Indian Mutiny Veteran, 3/6 net. 

Heinemann 

The author has certainly had an adven- 
turous career, and his book makes interesting 
reading. He has no literary pretensions, 
but sets down his experiences with soldierly 
brevity and candour, leavened with no 
little humour. His adventurgs were not 
confined to India, for he took part in the 

Chinese War, and assisted at the capture of 

the Taku forts, where he recalls that the 

chief difficulty was the great depth of mud 
by which they were surrounded. His 
impressions under fire are vividly described. 


John of Gaunt’s Register, edited for the 
Royal Historical Society from _ the 
Original MS. at the Public Record Office 
by Sydney Armitage-Smith, 2 vols., 
in the Camden Third Series. 


The Society 
Mr. S. Armitage-Smith, eight years after 
his valuable Life of John of Gaunt, 


gives us a solid and important collection 
of piéces justificatives for that work in 
the shape of a transcript of the register of 
letters assed under Duke John’s 
privy seal and signet, covering the years 
1371 to 1375. The transcript is well done, 
and a most elaborate and careful index will 
immensely lighten the labours of those 
using these two stout volumes. Mr. Armi- 
tage-Smith’s Introduction begins well, but 
breaks off rather abruptly when there is 
still much that we should be glad to know 
from him. His guidance is the more neces- 
sary since the correspondence is put together 
ly by the clerks who 
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compiled the register, and we have not the 
advantage which a summary or calendar 
would have afforded in making our way 
through the mass of disconnected docu- 
ments. It is clear, however, that the Duke 
of Lancaster's administrative correspondence 
of these years supplies fuller material for 
the study of the housekeeping and estate 
management of a great magnate than has 
previously been accessible in print, and we 
are very grateful to the editor for making 
so important a contribution to knowledge. 
Mr. Armitage-Smith says that he has 
transcribed a similar register of John of 
Gaunt which covers part of the reign of 
Richard II. It is much to be desired that 
this also should be printed. 


Life (The) of General Booth, 7d. net. Nelson 

Eight persons have contributed a chapter 
each to this biography, which concludes 
with a chronological list of the chief events 
in the “‘ General’s ” life. 


Pilkington (Lieut.-Col. John), History oF 
THE PILKINGTON Famity oF LANCca- 
SHIRE AND ITS BRANCHES, FROM 1066 
To 1600, compiled from Ancient Deeds, 
Charters, Pipe Rolls, De Banco Rolls, 
Final Concords, Wills, and Other Au- 
thentic Sources, Third Edition. 

Privately Printed 

Proceedings in the Court of the Star Chamber 
in the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII., edited by Miss G. Bradford. 

Somerset Record Society 
The English records of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries have been even less 
examined than those of the Middle Agee, 
and it will be a revelation to many scho 
that Miss Gladys Bradford has nm able 
to fill a stout volume with the proceedings 
of the Star Chamber covering only the 

— of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 

and concerning the affairs of one county 

alone. The book is of t interest, and 
the editing has been well done. The text 
is so meticulously transcribed that even the 
help of a comma is denied us, except on the 
rare occasions (we imagine) when it is 
found in the manuscript. The index is 
full and good ; the notes are abundant and 
helpful. There is an excellent and well- 
written Introduction, which tells us what 
it is essential to know about the general 
history of the court and its methods of 

ure, and indicates some of the chief 
points of interest contained in the cases 
printed, showing, for instance, how the 
court was accessible to the humblest liti- 


gants. 

Altogether, both the Jeditor and 
the Somerset Record Society are to be 
congratulated upon having broken new and 
rich ground. But it is a pity that the 
Secretary did not read Miss Bradford’s 
Introduction before he wrote the short 
advertisement prefixed to the volume. 
He would not then have called the Star 
Chamber a “fresh tribunal,” for Miss 
Bradford’s chief doctrine is that the Act of 
1487 “created no new court; it simply 
gave statutory sanction to the judicial 
powers long exercised by the Council.” 


Stanhope (Gilbert), A Mystic on 
Prussian THRONE, FREDERICK-WIL- 
1AM II., 10/6 net. Mills & Boon 

Reviewers have again and again expressed 
their astonishment at the vogue of bio- 
graphies which are superficial, gossipy 

roductions, not specially ill-written, but 
ailing in “ grip,“ and presented to the 
world in large, rather expensive volumes. 

This book is an average example of the kind 

—duller than many, because the subject, 

in spite of the justifications with which the 

writer starts out, is itself dull—unless, 


THE 





indeed, it have thoroughgoing historical 
method applied to it. Tacitly, the author 
confesses as much, for many pages are 
diverted from Frederick William II. to 
Frederick the Great, and anecdotes of yet 
other persons are lavishly scattered up and 
down the pages. Very little, after all, is 
made of Frederick William’s ‘ mystical ” 
proclivities, such as they were, and not much 
more of his acts as king, the principal place 
being given to his banal love-affairs. 


Worsfold (W. Basil), Taz Union or Soutu 
AFRIcA, with Chapters on Rhodesia 
and the Native Territories of the High 
Commission, 7/6 net. Pitman 

A comprehensive addition to the “ All 

Red”™ Series. The author treats syste- 

matically of the people, government, indus- 

trial development, and political and social 
conditions of South Africa. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Handbook for Travellers in Ireland, edited 

by John Cooke, 9/ Stanford 
Eighth edition. 

Scully (William Charles), THe RincEe or 
THE Waite Warers (‘ WITWATERS- 
RAND”); OR, IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT 
TO JOHANNESBURG, with some Notes 
on Durban, Delagoa Bay, and the 
Low Country, 6/ net. Stanley Paul 

Mr. Scully is a Resident Magistrate of 

@ hamlet in the Cape Colony. He once 

invested 50. in gold shares which eventually 

realized 56]., and after this flutter he deter- 
mined to close his active career as a speculator. 

He is an experienced sportsman; indeed, 

he had to spend one night alone in a tree 

with lions prowling beneath him. On that 
occasion he had but three cartridges left, 
and his sleep could only be taken in snatches, 
if for no other reason than that through 


the long hours he was pursued from bough 
to bough by ants! 
In the present volume, written in 


a pleasantly conversational style, he re- 
counts a kind of Rip van Winkle pil- 
grimage which he made recently to scenes 
which, more than half a_ lifetime ago, 
he visited as a pioneer. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing in the book is the com- 
parison of the Lourengo Marques of to-day 
with the collection of ancient, flat-topped 
hovels on a sandspit which the outer 
saw there on his first visit. Throughout 
the book there is evidence of his eye for 
picturesque comparisons; for instance, at 
the time spoken of, human heads on poles 
protruded from the low wall outside which 
@ pestilential swamp lay. On this morass 
to-day there are a spacious market square, 
and a wide esplanade, and to the west 
of these some golf links! In spite of its 
outward improvement, however, it remains 
an unhappy town. The parasitic bureaucracy 
in whose coils it appears to be struggling 
offers an explanation of the unprofitable 
nature of the Portuguese colonies. 

An instructive, if depressing discussion 
of the ore-producing efficiency of the gold 
mines on the Rand is included, and the 
author’s pessimism seems to be borne out 
by the fact that the present buildings in 
Johannesburg have been erected, not with 
the gold of its mines so much as by the 
capital of speculators; and that, although 
buildings are still being rushed up in all 
directions, the selling price of roperty. 
which is already low, is still falling. ‘o 
lower the enormous mortality rate at present 
prevailing, Mr. Scully suggests teaching the 


miners two branches of labour, so that no 
one need work more than, say, three months 
at a stretch below the surface. A succeeding 
three months above ground would then give 

the lungs an opportunity to recover from 





———____= 
the baneful effects of the dust and dynamits 
fumes. The immorality among the miner 
is largely —* by the fact that of the 
native population upwards of 95 per cent 
are males. It is the practice of these to 
return to their kraals for a period after some 
months at the mines. What the result to 
their lungs and morals would be, were the 
managers’ complaints with regard to this 
beneficent custom listened to, it is impossible 
to estimate. 

The spirit of mad rush which has 
marked the development of South Africa 
is put forward finally as the curse under 
which it is lying. The diamond discoveries, 
the ostrich industry, the gold output— 
each of these has come with the violence of 
@ tropical storm, rather than as that soaking 
shower which alone would have been bene- 
ficial. 


Sociology. 


Farr (Florence), MopERN WoMAN: HER 
INTENTIONS. Palmer 
The author ends with the injunction 
“Talk! Talk! Talk!’? We would rather 
say to those to whom this booklet may 
oy a help, “Read! Read! Read!” 
e first time it will be a shock, and, 
perhaps, the second time, but the third time 
they will probably gather good. Mr. 
Farr should not, however, make pronounce- 
ments on physiological matters as though 
they were established facts when they are 
but the theories advanced by the few. 


Prostitution : its Nature and Cure, 2d. 
Penal Reform League 
Contains some practical suggestions for 
dealing with this evil. Chief among them 
is the establishment of a Women’s Court. 
While not antagonistic to the Bill now 
before Parliament, the Penal Reform League 
is not wholly in accord with its provisions. 


Socialist Review (The), SEPTEMBER, 6d. net. 
Manchester, 30, Blackfriars Street 
Continuity in editorship of a magazine is 
desirable in so far as a former occupant of 
the chair has fulfilled the objects of the 
publication. We recognize clearly the con- 
tinuity here, but we are doubtful as to the 
desirability of the tone adopted. 


Political Economy. 


Fisher (Irving), ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
oF Economics, 8/6 net. Macmillan 
A textbook for those beginning to 
study economics. The author, who is 
Professor of Political Economy at Yale, 
aims at taking due account of the ideas 
the student already has, and building on 
these in a manner adapted to the mind 
of the recipient. 


Education. 


Gregory (B. C.), Berrer ScHoo.s, edited by 
James L. Hughes, 5/6 net. Macmillan 
This is a miscellaneous collection of articles 


on education by the late Dr. Gregory 
of a character more than commonly 
suggestive and sympathetic. It does 


not so much offer new matter as treat 
familiar principles in a fresh—one might 
almost say an eager—manner, which makes 
them appear new. The interest of origin- 
ality is, however, attached to some of the 
investigations made by the writer, as 
Superintendent of Schools, into the com- 
parative prevalence of certain mistakes 
in grammar among schoolchildren; and 
the results he obtained are worth studying 
as justifying some alteration in the present 
economy of teaching language. Dr. Gregory, 
we think, is inclined to rush to the extreme 
opposite to that of the old-fashioned error, 
and undervalue the mere memory; and 
we cannot follow him in all his counsels as 
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to the teaching of history, where he seems 
to call upon the pupils to undertake inquiries 
and form judgments for which they are not 
competent—least of all if their memories 
have been scantily furnished. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1912, 2/ 

This List is larger than last year, running 
to 1,288 pages. The details it gives are 
businesslike, and should be of -considerable 
use to parents. Schools for girls as well as 
boys are included, and preparatory schools. 
In the last section, however, there are some 
notable omissions, and we cannot regard it 
as representative. 


Phillips Exeter Academy Bulletin, June. 
Exeter, New Hampshire, the Academy 
The Bulletin is undertaken as a means 
of bringing alumni of the school in closer 
touch with it and each other, and seems 
admirably fitted for its purpose. The 
notices of old boys are particularly interest- 
ing. One of them, who came of a dis- 
tinguished New England family, after a 
disappointment in love, lived for more than 
forty years like a hermit on a lonely ranch. 


Thorndike (Edward L.), Epucation, a 
First Book, 6/ net. Macmillan 

We regret that we are not able to recom- 
mend this book as likely to prove useful 
to the young students for whom, in the 
first instance, it is designed. The experi- 
enced teacher of mature judgment may, 
indeed, select from the crude mass of it 
not a few good observations and suggestions, 
especially as regards details of practice, 
and may find himself no more than vexed, 
or perhaps amused, at its absurdities. But 
to the immature mind it may easily do real 
disservice, by reason of the narrowness 
and shallowness of the general philosophy 
insisted upon, and the unfortunate way in 
which commonplaces and truisms are tricked 
out in high-sounding terms. There are, 
besides, some sentences of which, we confess, 
we could make neither head nor tail. What, 
for example, does this mean? ‘ More 
exactly, it [%.e., the instinct of ‘‘ Pleasure 
at being a cause”’] is the satisfyingness of 
the exercise of connections in the brain 
whereby doing something makes something 


happen.” 
Pbilology. 


Plato’s Apology and Crito; or, The Defence 
of Socrates and the Drama of Loyalty, 
a New Translation, with the Greek 
Text Parallel, and Introduction and 
Notes, by Charles L. Marson, 3/6 net. 
Melrose 
Mr. Marson has published this book for 
the benefit of “ordinary people” with a 
taste for Greek letters. It is not intended 
for the classrooms of schools and univer- 
sities, where, as he tells us, translations are 
made into “dead English,” an “ inhuman 
mechanical jargon ”’ especially invented for 
the purpose. Accordingly, it would be 
out of place to indulge in minute criticism 
of Mr. cones work as a translator. Not 
infrequently he is inaccurate, and his taste 
is by no means impeccable; but then 
“Socrates talked market-talk,”* and Crito 
and the rest, we may suppose, made market- 
answers, such as ‘‘O my blessed old Socra- 
tes.” The book suffers also from too 
many misprints and wrong accents, ¢.g., 
dreiva. for dmévar (p. 96), roec for roret 
(p. 30), vy on the same page, depoBarw 
(p. xiii). Probably, however, slips of 
this kind will not seriously offend Mr. 
Marson’s readers; while, on the other 
hand, the merits of his book are considerable. 
The translation is vigorously written, and 


as a rule, close —- to the Greek to | 
e 


be useful to learners. Introduction gives 





a bright and clear account of the life and 
times of Socrates. The book as a whole is 
printed in good type and well planned. 

One query in conclusion: How does Mr. 
Marson know that Socrates was tried by 
532 judges (p. xxi)? Further, if the death 
sentence was “ passed by 360 votes against 
140” (p. 83), what happened to the rest of 
the heliasts ? 


Scbool=Books. 


Deutscher Humor aus vier Jahrhunderten, 
selected and edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Frederick Betz, in 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, 1/6 

Harrap 

It may be doubted if merry tales are the 

most suitable class of literature to offer the 
beginner who is struggling with the diffi- 
culties of a language. Humour that cannot 
be readily and rapidly understood is apt 
to strike one as dull, and we question very 
much if the ordinary English scholar will 
find the present volume lively reading. 
The main sources that have been drawn 
upon in its compilation are the Volks- 
bticher and Schwianke of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, while modern humour 
is somewhat thinly represented by such 
authors as Johann Peter Hebel, Fritz 
Reuter, and one or two others. We cannot 
regard Mr. Betz’s treatment of his material 
as altogether satisfactory. Too often he 
merely gives a brief abstract, in bald prose, 
of tales and poems which depend for their 
effect principally upon their form, their 
detail, and their general spirit. Take, 
for instance, the first story in the book— 
a version of Hans Sachs’s ‘ Farend Schiiler 
im Paradies’; a lifeless relation of the 
bare facts is all that we get, and everything 
that makes the original vivid and delightful 
is lost. However, it may at least be said 
in Mr. Betz’s favour that he has succeeded 
in keeping his language simple and straight- 
forward. The volume is furnished with 
notes and an adequate vocabulary. 


Wesselhoeft (E. C.), AN ELEMENTARY GER- 
MAN GRAMMAR, in Heath’s Modern 
Language Series, 2/6 Harrap 

While we cannot think that there was 
any compelling occasion to add to the 
number of elementary German grammars, 
we may admit that Mr. Wesselhoeft’s book 
is a good example of its kind. It is well 
arranged, and keeps in view the require- 
ments both of the average pupil and the 
average teacher—that is to say, it is reason- 
ably concise, sensibly graded, and amply 
supplied with exercises for reading, com- 
osition, and oral drill. Otherwise there 
is little to remark about it, for it presents 
few features that are any longer to be 
regarded as novel by teachers of German. 

A word of praise is due to the printing of 


the volume. 
Fiction. 


Andom (R.), NericHBours oF MINE. 
Stanley Paul 
Even though Mr. Andom has to seek 
for his humorous stories in situations more 
improbable than hitherto, he remains a 
diverting companion. We think it a pity he 
has not omitted some incidental anachronisms 
the elimination of which would have entailed 
only a little more care in construction. 


Bower (B. M.), Lonssome Lanp, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
Disillusionment awaits many girls who 
go out to Canada to settle down on some 
lonely ranch, but the girl of this story had 





the additional misfortune to be the wife of 
@ man who had taken to drink as a solace 


' for his loneliness. She is, however, of the 





right mettle; the story goes along in a 
workmanlike way; and the necessaryromance 
and atmosphere of the prairie take form in 
a chivalrous cowboy. 


Cameron (Charlotte), A DurBAR BRIDE, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
Mrs. Cameron evidently loves a title, 
and she is in her element at the Durbar. 
The following sentence is typical: ‘‘ Truly 
the scene below was remarkable. Dukes, 
marquises, earls, lords, honourables....and 
their ladies.” The King is referred to as 
“‘ His Majesty-Emperor.” This sort of thing 
may suit the readers of the papers which 
the author represented at the Durbar, but 
it is less attractive when it is made into a 
story. 


Cather ( Willa Sibert), ALEXANDER’s BRIDGEs, 
net. Heinemann 
Though sad, this story is interesting— 
chiefly as a psychological study. Alexander, 
as a student in Paris, fell in love. He after- 
wards went to America, became famous, and 
married. His one-time love also achieved 
fame as an actress. Their meeting, Alex- 
ander’s discovery that the past still holds 
him, and his death are all told with some 
force. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A FLasH oF SUMMER, 
Cheap Edition, 7d. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 


Cole (Sophie), A PLrarn WomAn’s Portrait, 
6 Mills & Boon 
A decidedly clever study of the develop- 
ment of a personality of charm and distinc- 
tion. The heroine begins as a plain child 
in a struggling household, with the habit of 
self-effacement and an entire lack of self- 
consciousness, and we follow her varied 
career with interest till we have her a plain, 
but victorious woman with some prospect of 
long-delayed happiness. The book is well 
planned, and we can recommend it as of 
unusual interest. 


Conyers (Dorothea), Sauiy, 6/ Methuen 


Sally and her aunt come to a small place in 
the wilds of Connemara, and find there a 
determined recluse who goes out fox- 
hunting by himself, a lithe and attractive 
District Inspector who neglects his business, 
and a haughty Lady of the Manor with 
some poor and neglected relations. Sally, 
who has a ready gift for romance and (less 
pleasantly) that sort of charm which ap- 
proaches “‘ cheek,” after thinking of three 
possible husbands, chooses @ fourth some- 
what suddenly. Also she provides agreeable 
surprises for the aunt and the poor relations. 
The book is pleasantly brisk and humorous, 
especially where horses, dogs, and the Irish 
peasantry are concerned. 


Crespigny (Mrs. Philip Champion de), THe 
FIvE or SPADEs, 6/ Mills & Boon 
Simon Armytage is accused of cheating 
at cards, and the farthing damages awarded 
him in the action for libel he brings against 
his accuser does not convince society. A 
beautiful lady marries him while the trial 
is still proceeding, and after it they are 
regarded as pariahs. The wife's wonderful 
confidence in her husband is the leading 
theme of the story ; in parts it is almost too 
wonderful. Another character is a Pro- 
fessor who makes a special study of the 
qualities of women as shown by the develop- 
ment of their skulls. There is also a flighty 
young woman called Tommy, who says 
smart things and, according to the Profes- 
sor’s diagnosis, has “no moral sense.” The 
plot is neatly constructed, and the characters 
are well drawn. 
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Duval (G.'R.), WRrIrrEN IN THE SAND, 6/ 
Ham-Smith 
In this story the lonely vastness and 
charm of the Sahara, and the fatalism and 
philosophy of its nomadic inhabitants, 
exercise an influence that is almost hypnotic 
over the love of a French resident officer 
for a beautiful English lady who is travelling 
alone through the desert. The glamour of 
the atmosphere is well brought out, and 
we must confess to some disappointment 
when the scene shifts to Paris, and the 
unmoral lady of the desert loses her 
restraint. The book is worth reading, 
and some of the minor characters are 
excellently done. 


Gill (Anthony Kirby), Taz Marsie Apxro- 
DITE, 6 Stanley Paul 
A sculptor falls in love with a naiad, and 
carves a wonderful statue of Aphrodite. 
When, however, his love for the statue 
becomes greater than that for the naiad, 
the latter turns into a flower. The book 
contains much that is interesting, but it 
is somewhat disconcerting in the middle of 
a novel to encounter from the mouth of the 
hero six pages of the author’s views on 
Rodin ; and there is an annoying tendency 
to repeat passages which are apparently 
thought to have some special virtue. 


Graham (Winifred), THe SprcrRE oF THE 


Past, 6d. Digby & Long 

Cheap edition. 
Hainsselin (M. T.), Tae Peart or THE East, 
6 Greening 


The Preface introduces us to the main 
points of the story, namely, that it 
is founded on accounts of the Ceylon 
campaigns of 1803-15, and uses the 
doctrine of reincarnation among the Bud- 
dhist priests. A certain Francis Clavering 
sets out for Ceylon to find a black pearl of 
which he has read in the annals of his family 
history. His great-uncle, a soldier who had 
fought in the campaigns, is supposed to 
have married a native of the country, who 
was the donor of the pearl. The adventures 
and dangers the young man goes through, 
and the assistance he receives from the 
heroine and a Buddhist priest in his search, 
make the tale interesting and well worth 
reading. 

Ingram (Eleanor M.), From THE CaR 
BEHIND, 6/ Lippincott 

An amusing story in which a rose-coloured 
motor-car plays a leading part. Unfortu- 
nately, the men in their ultra-chivalrousness, 
and the women in their ultra-feminine help- 
lessness, are also rose-coloured, or rather 
they are seen through that rose-coloured 
mist of sentiment which is a feature of 
American romance. 

Ironside (0. C.), Great ts DiscrPLinE, 6/ 
Henryson 

The author’s object is to denounce the 
= and methods of the labour unions and 
the Socialist Party, and, under the form of 
fiction, to set forth the “human being case” 
of the employer. 


Kaye (Wilmot), Tae Rep Srreax, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
The hero inherits the family tendency to 
commit murder if his anger is aroused. We 
are given to understand, however, that his 
marriage with the heroine effects a cure. 
The scene is for the most part laid on the 
Gold Coast, but the story strikes us as some- 
what colourless. 


Leacock (Stephen), SUNSHINE SKETCHES OF 
A Litrte Town. Lane 
The author describes these tales of a 
Canadian up-country “town” as ‘“ humor- 
ous nothings.” We do not think he is fair 
to himself. He achieves atmosphere, which 





is a great deal—in fact, it may be said that 
he conveys the environment better than 
the people. 


Lyons (A. Neil), CLARA: soOME SCATTERED 
CHAPTERS IN THE Lire oF A Hussy, 6/ 
Lane 
Clara and her friends provide us with a 
striking delineation of lower-class life. Only 
those who can sympathize with the true 
comradeship of the poor, though it be over- 
laid with much coarseness—often but acloak 
to hide the deepest feeling—will obtain the 
full relish from these tales. The dialogue is 
at once clever and realistic. 


Merriman (Henry Seton), THe Grey Lapy, 
Cheap Edition, 7d. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 


Pottle (Emery), THe Lirrite House, 3/6 net. 
Humphreys 
Written with deep feeling and a know- 
ledge of the waywardness of human affections, 
this story is in its treatment too slight for 
the generality of readers to find for themselves 
the moral. We take it to be that love be- 
tween man and wife must be supplemented 
by wider interests mutually held if it is to 
last for a lifelong companionship. 


Richards (Grant), Caviare, 6/ 

Grant Richards 
In the period of sub-titles, Mr. Grant 
Richards’s novel might properly have been 
called ‘“‘a Romance of Hotels and Restaur- 
ants.’”” The numbers of specified hostelries 
visited by the hero and of detailed meals 
consumed by him must surely exceed the 
totals yet achieved by any other novelist. 
Both food and places are always “‘ smart,” 
and so is “the amiable Charles ”’ himself, 
an entirely useless and ——— young 
entleman whose rash gambling, both at 
Monte Carlo and in Wall Street, is rewarded 
by hundreds of thousands of pounds and a 
lovely American bride. The story has, as 
may be perceived, little relation to the solid 

realities of life, but is cleverly written. 


Serviss (Garrett P.), THe Seconp DELUGE, 
/ net. Grant Richards 
This witty and ingenious novel comes 
at a most seasonable moment, and no one 
could help sympathizing with the mis- 
fortunes of the second Noah. His methods 
of advertisement are truly American, his 
adventures are thrilling, and the unprece- 
dented dilemma of the King of England 
adds the necessary realism. Most of the 
incidents have no bearing upon the story, 
but as they are amusing the book will make 
a welcome addition to our holiday library. 


Street (The) called Straight, by the Author 
of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ 6/ Methuen 
The first chapter of this book should, 
we think, have been about the third, because, 
as it is, we are plunged headlong into the 
midst of a story of which we despair of 
making head or tail, in the society of people 
we do not know in the least. Very oe 
we begin to differentiate one from the other, 
and the reader who penetrates thus far 
will find his perseverance well rewarded. 
The story is invigorating, and an excellent 
study of the varying motives which prompt 
people to act up to high principles, and the 
reflex powers of such actions. ° 


Swinnerton (Frank), THe Harry Famuty, 6/ 
Methuen 

The author evidently has got a good 
working knowledge of the business part of 
his subject—conditions of life in a printing 
and publishing house not of the first rank— 
though his discriminating discernment will 
be more appreciated by those “in the 
know” than by the “general.” By the 
latter, even, some false impressions may be 
gathered, unless qualifying statements which 








appear pages later are connected with facts 
previously set down. The hopeless lack of 
continuity — in fact of any scheme of 
existence — in lower-class suburbia jx 
graphically, and consequently painfully 
limned. 


Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.), Taz Escorr, 
a Farcical Comedy, 6/ Everett 
Faced with the choice of becoming a rich 
man’s mistress or the escort (in male attire) 
of a grass widow, the heroine decides on the 
latter alternative. The writing is too smart 
and sentimental to please us. 


Whitelaw (David), THe Grr~ FROM Tae 
East, a Romance, 6/ Greenin, 
Not the least bewildering thing about this 
book is the author’s description of it as 
“a romance.” It is merely a piece of melo- 
drama, and not a particularly good piece, 
The plot, which is concerned with the 
mysterious death of a rich Indian merchant, 
is not wanting in the quality of unexpected- 
ness, but the narrative, which is written 
with much more facility than power, lacks 
the briskness and directness which ought 
to be the primary qualities of such a tale. 
Some of the conventional figures and im- 
probable incidents are vaguely connected 
with the seditious movement in India, but 
so ineffective is the dramatic use of that 
movement that it appears to be merely an 
irrelevancy. 


Wodnil (Gabrielle), Maccre or Marcare, 
a Seaside Sensation, 6/ Stanley Paul 
There is nothing very lurid about this novel, 
which is mainly concerned with some rather 
vulgar Jews and a lady of title who mas- 
querades as a servant. 


September Magazines. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 2/6 

An excellent number, rich both in the 
lore of adventure and literary matter. 
‘Omar, the Policeman of Beyrout,’ is a 
striking study, and ‘ With the Abor Expe- 
ditionary Force’ is full of movement and 
strange life. Sir Hugh Clifford has in 
‘A Tight Place’ an effective Kiplingesque 
story of two divers. Dr. 5. Hunt’s 
translation and exposition of the new 
satyric drama of Sophocles should attract 
wide attention, and the ‘Musings without 
Method ’ are, as usual, piquant in style and 
matter. ‘In Memoriam: Andrew Lang’ is 
the best notice we have seen of the lost 
scholar and humorist whom the world of 
letters deeply regrets. 


Contemporary Review, 2/6 
Contemporary Review Co. 
In addition to reviews of contemporary 
literature in the Literary Supplement, the 
present number contains an article on 
*Dickens’s Connexion with the Lake Dis- 
trict,” by Canon Rawnsley; and another 
indirectly connected with letters, ‘Bacon as 
Politician,’ by Mr. J. M. Robertson. The 
writer finds the key to Bacon’s political 
career in the fact that he never could win 
for himself such a position as would enable 
him really to steer the ship of State. Mr. 
Robertson is surprised that specialists have 
not taken more account of Bacon’s political 
writings, but they were so clearly based on 
the principle of negation of unwelcome 
views by restrictive measures that to-day 
their main use is that of indicating how far 
democracy has since influenced politicians 
in a contrary direction. 


Cornhill Magazine, 1/ Smith & Elder 

Three articles in this number are 
studies of anomalies, either in character or 
conduct. There is Mr. C. G. Osborne’s 
‘A London Munchausen,’ recounting the 





career of Mr. Charles Groom, who in the 
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seventies and eighties styled himself Prince 
of Mantua and Montferrat, bestowed medals 
on the principal writers and statesmen of 
the day, and proposed, to the joy of the 
Welsh, to found a University in Wales with 
funds which had been secretly accumulating 
for such @ ose for generations. It 
would have added to the interest of these 
laughable pages if Mr. Osborne had indicated 
how he came to see the letters written to the 
“Prince” by the distinguished recipients 
of his medals. Capt. Graham’s ‘ A Splendid 
Failure’ recounts the career of George 
Smythe, the original of Coningsby, in an 
interesting manner, which, however, has the 
effect of relegating him from the unexplained 
to the inexplicable. ‘ A Question of Ethics’ 
involves a curious and uncomfortable situa- 
tion, which the writer brings out success- 
fully, but can hardly be said to present 
a problem. Miss Marjorie Bowen contributes 
the first (entitled ‘The Polander’) of a 
series of stories called “‘ God’s Playthings.”’ 
This one is not without cleverness, and 
illustrates the possibilities in the apparently 
fortuitous scattering of capital letters, but 
it rather lacks life. Dean Latham’s ‘ Pil- 
grimage’ to Bullfinch is a piece of simple, 
straightforward writing, well suited to the 
subject-matter. J. D. R., in his ‘Prosaic 
Views on Poetry,’ has missed a good oppor- 
tunity. His standpoint is neither entirely 
within the region of the prosaic nor suffi- 
ciently close to poetry to give him insight 
into the core of it, so that his shots neither 
get quite home nor fall amusingly wide. 
But it is a subject on which good things might 
yet be said. 


Oxford and Cambridge Review, 1/ net. 
Swift 
This number contains among other things 
an interesting article on ‘ Parliamentary 
Oratory’ by Mr. F. E. Smith; some im- 
pressions of Meredith by Mr. Alfred 
Austin ; and ‘ Property,’ the second of Mr. 
Belloc’s articles on Reform. Sir Francis 
Burnand has an entertaining contribution 
on modern humorists, in which, however, 
we are surprised to find no reference to 
Mr. Jerome. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 1/ net. Constable 

Besides maintaining the usual high level 
of contents, the current number gives a 
second instalment of the Meredith letters, 
which are, if anything, more interesting 
than those in the previous issue. Through- 
out they reveal the man of deep feeling and 
high ideals. Those to John Morley and 
others show how deep was his interest in 
the world’s happenings, and those to his son 
Arthur his desire that the relation of father 
and son should be merged in a very real 
friendship. 


General. 


Gale & Polden’s Military Series: OrGaniza- 
TION, ADMINISTRATION, AND EQUIPMENT 
Mane Easy, by 8. T. Banning, 4/6 net; 
RirtE Exercises MApeE Easy, 6d. net; 
HytHEe Musketry Course MADE Easy, 
1/ net. 

New editions. 


“Home Counties,”’” A Free FARMER IN A 
FREE Strate, 6/ net. Heinemann 
This book deals chiefly with rural Holland 
and the lessons to be derived from it. 
The author touches, however, on the social, 
religious, and political problems of the Dutch 
people. There are many excellent illustra- 
tions and a good index. 


Modi (Jivanji Jamshedji), Asiatic Papers. 
mbay, Education Society’s Press 
A volume of collected papers read before 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 








Society. They range in subject from ‘ Dante’ 
and ‘The Belief about the Future of the 
Soul among the Ancient Egyptians’ to 
‘The Game of Ball-Bat among the Ancient 
Persians.’ The last, it appears, was a pre- 
decessor of cricket, and even boasted inter- 
national matches, which were played to the 
accompaniment of music. 


Morley (Henry), A Frrst Sketcu or ENGiISH 

LITERATURE, Enlarged Edition, 7/6 net. 

Cassell 

The Supplement, by E. W. Edmunds, 

brings this work down to the deaths of 
Swinburne and Meredith. 


Philip (Alex. J.), THz Business or Boox- 
BINDING, 6/ net. Stanley Paul 
The author has written his book. from 
the point of view of the binder, the publisher, 
the librarian, and the general reader. 
There are chapters on binders’ leather and 
cloth, and a description of a working bindery, 
together with a glossary of terms used in 
leather and cloth manufacture and book- 
binding, and fourteen illustrations. 


Rawson (F. L.), Lire UNDERSTOOD FROM A 
SCIENTIFIC AND ReELicious PoInt oF 
VIEW, AND THE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
DESTROYING Sin, DISEASE, AND DEATH, 
7/6 Crystal Press 

The author tells us that “‘ a sign of wisdom 
is to keep our minds open and our mouths 
shut when scientific wonders are put before 
us.” He deals in wonders himself which 
leave us unsatisfied, and the large field he 
covers leads to extraordinary conclusions 
which are not likely to attract the attention 
of serious thinkers. 


Sharp (William), Papers CriricAL AND 
REMINISCENT, selected and arranged 
by Mrs. William Sharp, 5/ net. 

Heinemann 

This volume is uniform with ‘The Col- 
lected Works of Fiona Macleod,’ and shows 
its author at his best in papers written from 

1884 to 1902. He is a _ hero-worshipper 

with a fine enthusiasm for his literary friends, 

and he gives us the best of them with a 

care recalling Boswell’s. Thus he recalls 

vividly conversations with Burne-Jones and 

Pater, and he fixes on distinctive traits of 

character and manner in the Rossettis 

with loving skill. Critical opinion has in 
some cases attenuated or enlarged the 
reputations here considered, but Sharp’s 
verdicts are in the main sound, and through- 
out expressed in a style which is in itself 

a pleasure. Pater only is, perhaps, notably 

overrated. The account of Mr. Hardy’s 

novels, published in 1892, shows the writer’s 
discrimination in the praise awarded to 
that masterly and beautiful book ‘ The 

Woodlanders.’ ‘The Hotel of the Beautiful 

Star,’ says Mrs. Sharp, shows a side of her 

husband scarcely touched on in her ‘ Memoir.’ 

It was well worth reprinting, for it is a 

striking study of the vagrant, and includes a 

romantic story of genius submerged and 

homeless on Primrose Hill, and later rising 

to recognition and secure domesticity with a 

wife and cigarettes. 


Pampblets. 


Drysdale (Charles V.)} WHy MEN SHOULD 
WorkK FOR Women’s SuFFRAGE, the 
Wages and Employment Question, 2d. 





Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage | 

The author here puts forward a strong | 
case, and his facts are well worth attention. | 
| and contains about a million volumes. It 
and we should like to see it amplified by | 


The pamphlet is, of course, not exhaustive, 


more concrete instances, 
fortunately, only too easy to procure. We 
commend the diagrams as being especially 
clear and simple. 





which are, un- | 


| 





THE REV. ERNEST ARTHUR EDGHILL. 


On Tuesday, the 20th inst., there passed 
away at Sydenham, at the early age of 33, 
one of the most brilliant of the younger 
clergy of the Church of England. From 
Eton Mr. Edghill gained a scholarship at 
King’s College, Cambridge, which he held 
from 1898 to 1901. In the latter year he 
obtained a First Class in the Classical Tripos, 
and in 1903 a First Class in the Theological 
Tripos. During his remarkable Cambridge 
career he won almost every possible theo- 
logical prize. In 1906 he took the B.D. of 
London in Honours, and in the followirg 
year he became Lecturer in Church History 
at King’s College, London, and later in 
New Testament Exegesis. In 1910-11 he 
was appointed Hulsean Lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, a book on ‘The Revelation of the 
Son of God’ being the result. His other 
substantial theological works were ‘An 
Enquiry into the Evidential Value of 
Prophecy,’ 1906; ‘ Faith and Fact, a Study 
of Ritschlianism,’ 1910; and a remarkable 
work, ‘ The Spirit of Power, as seen in the 
Christian Church of the Second Century,’ 
1910. He also wrote two minor books 
for the young—‘The Beginnings of the 
Church of Christ ’ and a ‘ Children’s Book of 
Daily Prayer.’ 

Mr. Edghill was ordained in 1904, and 
in 1907 appointed by Bishop Talbot Sub- 
Warden of St. Saviour’s College, Southwark. 
From this post he withdrew about the begin- 
ning of this year, his reasons being set forth 
at length in the last issue of the quarterly 
magazine of his editing, termed London 
Bridge. 

Notwithstanding his gifts as a theologian 
and a mission preacher, he was absolutely 
without ambition, always happiest when 
working with and for boys. The Boy Scouts 
of Southwark owe much to his inspiring 
influence. In February last he started a 
hostel for boys at Sydenham, which he 
called St. Saviour’s Cottage, where ten boys 
drawn from elementary schools were under 
his special charge. This month Mr. Edg- 
hill took these boys and others to a camp 
at Merstham, and, just before the fortnight 
had elapsed, he cut his foot when chopping 
firewood with an axe. Blood-poisoning set 
in, and death came in a few days—to the 
intense grief of his boys and a wide circle 
of devoted friends, who recognized in him 
one of the most intellectually gifted, and 
at the same time simple-hearted and lovable, 
young men of the day. 








THE WIDENER MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


In Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman’s interest- 
ing article in last week’s Atheneum on 
‘Meredith’s First Published Poem,’ it is 
stated that five numbers of a manuscript 
magazine called The Monthly Observer, 
in which Meredith’s poem ‘Chillianwallah’ 
first saw the light, now repose in the col- 
lection of Mr. Harry Elkins Widener of 
Philadelphia. It will be within the recol- 
lection of readers of The Atheneum that Mr. 
Widener with his father, Mr. George P. 
Widener, perished in the wreck of the Titanic, 
and that under his will his collection of 
books and manuscripts has been bequeathed 
to Harvard University. 

The Harvard library is the best of the 
University libraries in the United States, 


is housed in an interesting old building, 
which is, however, not fireproof, and in 
other respects is inadequate for the purpose 
it fulfil. The widowed mother of Mr. 
Widener has therefore decided to construct 
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an entirely new building in memory of her 
son, which will be erected on the site of the 
old one, and will have a holding capacity for 
two million books, those now in possession 
of the University being in the meantime 
removed to temporary quarters. The plans 
of the new building are now in hand, 
and those of the ground floor are already 
completed. The entrance hall has three 
rooms behind it, one of large size and two 
of smaller dimensions, which will form the 
age memorial portion, and will contain 
Mr. Harry Widener’s collection, the rarer 
and more precious volumes being displayed 
in cases. It is estimated that the cost of 
the new library, which Mrs. Widener hopes 
to dedicate at Commencement, 1914, will 
exceed a million dollars. 


A special catalogue of Mr. Widener’s 
unrivalled Stevenson collection is now in 
course of preparation. 

W. F. PripEeavux. 








THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS. 


THE members assembled at Brighton 
at the end of last week. On Sunday the 
Rev. A. H. Coombes, Headmaster of Hurst 
College, at the Parish Church, specially 
devoted his sermon to journalists, impress- 
ing upon them their enormous responsibili- 
ties and the need of high ideals. 


The Rev. Rhondda Williams of Union 
Square Congregational Church also _in- 
vited the attendance of members of the 
Institute. He deplored the tendency of 
the Press to give too great consideration 
to the commercial side of their undertakings, 
and sympathized with journalists them- 
selves in being so much under the harrow. 
He seemed to think it was too much to 
expect them to quarrel with their bread 
and butter for the sake of their ideals, but 
enjoined them to do the best they could 
in the circumstances. In fact, his re- 
marks reminded one of his hearers of the 
Irishman’s advice, “If you can’t be aisy, 
be as aisy as you can.” Fortunately 
there are recent instances of men who have 
severed their connexion with papers at the 
dictates of their conscience. 


On Monday the business of the Conference 
began in earnest. The Corporation having 
placed at their disposal the suite of apart- 
ments at the Pavilion, the different sections 
have been able to hold their meetings 
under ideal conditions. The Mayor (Alder- 
man C. Thomas-Stanford,) welcomed the 
members with one of those apt speeches 
which the town has learnt to associate with 
his term of office. In the afternoon the 
outgoing President (Mr. George B. Hodgson) 
delivered his address, in the course of 
which he welcomed Mr. Robert Donald, 
the incoming President, and gave an account 
of the Institute’s year’s work. He did not 
favour the inclusion of journalists in the 
Insurance Act; but stated that the efforts 
of the Institute were responsible for the 
introduction of substantial safeguards of 
their interests. The same attention, he 
announced, had guarded journalists’ legal 
rights under the new Copyright Act, and 
he alluded to the agreement that had been 
drawn up to meet the requirements of those 
cases in which proprietors insisted on re- 
serving copyright for their journals. 

The yearly report was passed after it had 
been subjected to sufficient criticism to 
betoken a healthy interest on the part of 
the members in their society. 

On Tuesday morning, after a somewhat 
heated discussion as to the governance of the 
Institute, in which Mr. Moody drew atten- 


tion to the by-law which enacts that the 
Council shall act in all matters as the 
governing body of the Institute, and Mr. 
Hills of Cambridge intimated that previous 
Conferences had not confirmed such an 
| attitude, Mr. Donald brought forward 
| his resolution for joint action on the part 
of the Institute, the National Union, and 
| the Northern Society of Journalists, as well 
| as other kindred societies, on questions 
relating to Copyright, the Law of Libel, 
insurance, unemployment, and other sub- 
jects icularly affecting the welfare of 
journalists. After discussion, which in- 
cluded the question of the admission of 
proprietors who were also working journalists, 
the motion was unanimously agreed to. 
In the afternoon Mr. Robert Wilson, of 
the Edinburgh Evening News, contributed an 
interesting paper, which was read by the 
President, on ‘The Journalist in relation to 
the Business Management and Organization 
of Newspapers.’ An outstanding item of 
Wednesday morning’s proceedings was the 
cordial acceptance of the invitation from 
Canada for next year’s conference, subject 
to the condition that the ordinary business 
of the annual general meeting was first 
transacted in this country. At the educa- 
tional session in the afternoon, Schools of 
Journalism were discussed, a subject which 
pote the Mayor to allude to the scheme 
or a University in the town. As a pro- 
mised paper on Copyright did not arrive, 
this closed the business side of the Conference, 
and members were set free to enjoy the 
rarity of sunshine and the other social 
items of the programme provided by the 
Corporation, as lavish as it was judicious. 








PEPYSIANA. 


In The Atheneum for August 10th I 
communicated some information derived 
from the East India ee records 
concerning Percival Aungier, who is often 
mentioned by Pepys as a relative; and I 
suggested that the “‘ Mr. Peaps”’ who had 
married Aungier’s sister, and in 1651 
became surety for him to the Company, 
might turn out to be the diarist’s father, 
John Pepys. Since then, however, I have 
come across a further reference to the 
matter in the Court Minutes for August 20th, 
1652, which makes it clear that the surety 
in question was a Thomas Pepys. Him we 
may with some confidence identify with 
Samuel’s first cousin of that name, a turner 
by trade. He is mentioned several times 
in the ‘ Diary,’ and there is once an allusion 
to his wife, though no particulars are given 
regarding her. The diarist’s references to 
Aungier as his cousin would thus be satis- 
factorily explained. Wit11amM Foster. 








RUTHVEN FAMILY PAPERS. 
Edinburgh, August 24, 1912. 

Your reviewer of this volume in The 
Atheneum of August 10th says at the close 
of his notes :— 

“*Mr. Cowan speaks of John Sobieski Stuart as a 
descendant of oy Charlie. Enough has been 
said of this unscientific attempt at the writing of 
history.” 

My reply is that I never made any such 
statement, and*I call on your reviewer to 
prove it or withdraw it. 

Stewart the “bigoted Catholic” is the 
ipsissima verba of the ancient documents. 

SamvuEt Cowan, J.P. 


©! *,* The death of the reviewer has delayed 





for the moment any comment by us on the 
point raised. 





——— 


THE “NOVELTY ” OF THE 
SYLLOGISM. 


As Prof. Cook Wilson has, in your issye 
of Aug. 10, thought your reviewer's reply 
to the criticism of the syllogism in my 
‘Formal Logic’ worth criticizing, I am 
emboldened to add a word of comment, 
I agree, of course, with him that the vener. 
able story of the ducal murderer and the 
loquacious Abbé does not show the syllogism 
capable of compassing the “novelty” it 
has now been claiming for over 2,000 years, 
The novelty is too obviously confined to the 
lucky ladies who heard the yarn for the first 
time, and believed it. It was even then 
nothing new for the Abbé and the duke, 
Hence the “ novelty ”’ is clearly what logicians 
call “‘ psychological,’ and try to disclaim, 
Indeed, this is so obvious that I did not 
think it relevant to adorn my pages with 
the tale or its fresher and more plausible 
variant, “‘my wife is a scarecrow,” having 
already disposed of “logical novelty” 
on p. 88 At the same time, I incline 
to agree with your reviewer, and many 
very high logical authorities, that the story 
ields the best illustration of what is called 
ogical novelty. The usual analysis of the 
syllogism does, in fact, make “ logical” 
novelty “‘ psychological,” and I defy any 
logician to produce a “ valid inference” 
which does not. Nor can I think that Prof. 
Cook Wilson’s distinction between “ scien- 
tific’? and “probable” syllogisms at all 
touches my contentions; if he will do me 
the honour to read my book, he will pro- 
bably agree. ¥F. C. 8. ScuruuEr. 








GOLF, DUTCH OR SCOTCH. 
47a, Blenheim Crescent, Kensington Park Road, W, 
August 26, 1912. 

WILL you allow me a small space to prove 
that your reviewer of ‘The Royal and 
Ancient Game of Golf,’ by Harold H. Hilton 
and Garden G. Smith, is wrong in eulogizing 
Mr. Garden Smith’s attempt at disproving 
connexion between the old Dutch and the 
Scotch game ? 

Argument a sileniio indeed! The silence 
is easily broken, as there exists not only no 
absence, but, on the contrary, an abundance 
of records. Let me quote one that disposes 
once and for all of the contention that the 
Dutch game knew no holes. In 1626 4 
book in rhyme on games was printed at 
Amsterdam by Jacob Aertsz Calom, ‘ Sinne- 
beelden van de spelen,’ &c., Brit. Mus. Cat. 
11555, a. 46, 13. No. V. deals with golf, 
from which I quote a few lines :-— 

Si non est scopus dejicit opus. 

Ick kan, &c. 
(I pass over several lines in silence to come 
to the point) 

Die gelyck vliecht hoog en verd 

Van de maets verheven wert 

Die naest aen de pael komt loopen, 

Of in’t kuyltjen eerst ges 

Die bal maeckt zyn meester bly 

En van het betalen vry— 
which reads in English: He who sends his 
ball straight, far, and high is applauded by 
his mates; and he who gets nearest to the 
pole, or slips into the hole, rejoices, and is 
free from payment (towards drinks is 
understood). 

As to the absence of common terms, I am 
not able to give as conclusive a reference to 
disprove this, but two of them, amongst many 
that I have often met with in seventeenth- 
century Dutch books, that come back to 
me are tuij for tee and kliek for cleek: the 
ie in Dutch is pronounced as ee in English. 
Again, the prohibitive duty which James VI. 
put on Dutch golt -balls in the sixteenth 
century shows that the same ball was used, 
at any rate. W. pet Court. 
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Literary Gossip. 


M. René PicHon has just written an 
article in a popular style on the position 
of women in ancient Rome. He points 
out that the complete subjugation of the 
Roman wife in the early days of the 
Republic, as expressed in the maxim 
“nunquam exuitur servitus muliebris,”’ 
came to an end with the foundation of the 
Empire, and the change is mainly to be 
attributed to the legislation of Augustus. 
He also confutes Juvenal out of his own 
mouth by showing that the state of things 
which he represents in the Sixth Satire 
was by the satirist’s own admission con- 
fined to a very small class. 


For the rest, he asserts that every pro- 
fession except that of politics was open 
to the woman of the Empire, and that 
some of them were practised seriously, 
as in the case of the female advocate 
Hortensia. The profession of medicine 
was not, as he says, likely to attract 
women, as it was mainly in the hands of 
slaves; but many Roman ladies gave 
themselves up to commerce, and not 
a few to finance, including usury of a 
sufficiently reprehensible kind. The 
article is to be found in the current number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


THE seventy-third anniversary festival 
of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and 
Provident Institution will be held at 
De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, Whitefriars, 
on Monday evening, November 4th. Sir 
Frank H. Newnes will occupy the chair, 
and it is hoped to commemorate the 
Presidency of Dickens by establishing 
at least two permanent pensions in his 
memory. To accomplish this 2,000/. will 
be required. 


TuE Rev. H. D. A. Masor writes :— 


“In thanking you for your notice of my 
little book ‘The Gospel of Freedom,’ I 
should be glad if you will permit me to 
correct @ wrong impression which a sentence 
of your reviewer is calculated (no doubt 
quite unintentionally) to convey to your 
readers. It runs thus: ‘Mr. H. G. Wells is 
recommended as an author to be studied.’ 
Reading this, it will be concluded that I 
recommend to theological students the 
works of Mr. Wells on account of their moral 
and theological value, whereas I recommend 
that they, in conjunction with many others, 
should be read as exhibiting certain ‘ signs 
of the times’ which clerical workers are 
apt to ignore.” 


Messrs. LONeMANS announce ‘ Arthur 
James Balfour as Philosopher and 
Thinker,’ a collection of the more im- 
portant and interesting passages in his 
non - political writings, addresses, and 
speeches from 1879 to 1912. The extracts 
have been carefully selected by Mr. 
Wilfrid M. Short, who is Mr. Balfour’s 
private secretary. 


The same firm have in the press ‘ Car- 
dinal Manning, and Other Essays,’ by 
Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, a book founded on 
lectures given at the Royal Institution 








in 1911.. The essay on the Cardinal will 
be illustrated by a reproduction of a 
portrait of him painted just before he 
died for Mr. Bodley. The other essays 
deal with ‘The Decay of Idealism’ and 
‘ The French Institute.’ 


Mr. JosEpH ConraD has in the press 
with Messrs. Dent a new volume of 
fiction, entitled ‘ ’T'wixt Land and Sea.’ 


Mr. H. G. WELLts’s new novel, 
‘Marriage,’ will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. on September 6th. 


The same firm will issue on Septem- 
ber 17th ‘ Mrs. Lancelot : a Comedy of 
Assumptions,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, a 
story of love, politics, and high life in the 
days of the Reform Bill. 


Mr. Murray hopes to publish next 
week a translation of M. Achille Luchaire’s 
work, ‘Social France in the Time of 
Philip Augustus.’ M. Luchaire’s object 
has been to make a close study of the 
material and spiritual condition of the 
people in the twelfth century. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing next 
week ‘The Heather Moon,’ the latest 
story of motoring adventure by Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson, and ‘The Suburban,’ 
by Mr. H. C. Bailey, who, having made 
a name for historical romance, now turns 
to middle-class life in modern London. 
The hero fights his way from poverty 
to comfort, and is contrasted with a more 
brilliant apostle of revolt. 


Messrs. NissBet & Co. will publish in 
October Sir Edward Russell’s * Arrested 
Fugitives,’ essays retrieved from the 
labours of the last fifty years, including 
‘Irving as Hamlet,’ ‘ Matthew Arnold,’ 
and other papers of more recent interest. 


Miss Eprta Howes will on the 5th 
prox. issue, through the house of Cassell, 
anew volume entitled ‘ Rainbow Children,’ 
which deals with flower land in prose and 
verse. 


On the same date and from the same 
house will appear the latest addition to 
“Little Books on Great Writers ’— 
‘ Thackeray,’ by Mr. Sidney Dark. 


‘THe ConsUMER IN REVOLT,’ by Mrs. 
Teresa Billington-Greig, is an inquiry 
into economics from a neglected point 
of view. It is the opinion of the author 
that the world is dominated overmuch 
by the producer’s ideas, and that no 
industrial reform of value will be accom- 
plished until the great consuming public 
has its say. She calls for an alliance 
between it and organized labour. Messrs. 
Stephen Swift & Co. will be the pub- 
lishers. 


Mr. Murray announces for next week 
‘With the Italians in Tripoli,’ Chevalier 
Tullio Irace’s record of his experiences. 

THE heroine of Lady Napier’s new novel, 


‘ Muddling Through,’ is a beautiful widow, 
accomplished and beguiling. Mr. Murray 





A CHARACTERISTIC book by Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts, the well-known Nature 
writer, is announced for publication on 
the 5th prox. by Messrs. Cassell. ‘ Babes 
of the Wild’ has for its leading character 
Uncle Andy, a real.“ boys’ man,” with an 
enthusiasm for answering the questions 
which are often discouraged in children at 
home. The scene is laid in the woods, 
and Uncle Andy imparts to the “ Babe”’ 
the things he has observed about the lives 
of young animals. 


Mr. Grorce Haven Potnam, the 
American publisher, has issued a small 
volume descriptive of his adventures as 
‘A Prisoner of War in Virginia in 1864-5.’ 


OnE of the publications due early in 
September is a book written, printed, and 
published by women. Into the Happy 
Publishing Company (133, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street), which is responsible 
for the venture, no male is eligible for 
admission, and ‘Love’s Victories’ is 
their maiden venture. Mrs. M. M. Lee 
makes her début with the book, which 
consists of a cycle of episodes, mainly 
drawn from her own varied experience 
among rich and poor. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, the Chief 
Librarian of Bolton, is preparing for 
publication ‘ Bibliotheca Boltoniana,’ a 
catalogue, with biographical details, of 
Bolton authors and their books from 
1550 to 1912; also of books about the 
town, and printed and published therein 
from 1785 up to date. 


In spite of the fact that one of the first 
critics to discover Browning’s merit was 
a Frenchman—Milsand of Dijon, who 
praised him in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and became his devoted friend —Browning 
has hitherto made little headway in 
France. Probably the Gallic love of 
lucidity has recoiled before his reputa- 
tion for obscurity. But M. Pierre Berger 
of Bordeaux has set himself to remove 
this reproach. He has written a study of 
Browning for the “ Ecrivains Etrangers ” 
series, of which a first edition, consisting 
of 2,000 copies, was sold almost imme- 
diately. 


Many friends will regret to learn of 
the death, in his seventy-ninth year, at 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, the well-known authority 
on Shakespeare. The volumes published 
of his Variorum Edition of the plays are 
a mine of information, gathered with 
scrupulous care, and it is fortunate that 
a son, who bears his father’s names, is 
carrying on his work. 


Dr. Furness had a wonderful collection 
of Shakespeariana, which was visited by 
many a pilgrim, but his own zeal for 
scholarship and charming disposition were 
even more attractive than his books and 
relics. 


THE Index to The London Gazette from 
April to June (post free 6s. 04d.) can now 


will “publish the book in a few weeks’ | be obtained from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, 


time. 


| Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SCIENCE 
——@—— 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE first volume before us by Messrs. 
Piggott and Finch is introductory to a 
series of works about to be issued under 
the title of “ Historical and Economic 
Geographies.” From most geographical 
textbooks it differs not only in the 
picturesque style in which it is written, 
but also in the special treatment of 
certain departments of study. Promin- 
ence is given, for example, to the evolution 
of the earth and its human occupants ; 
and thus it comes about that a good deal 
of astronomy, geology, and prehistoric 
archeology finds a place here. Opinions 
may differ as to the expediency of bringing 
some of these subjects before a strictly 
geographical class, but it must be ad- 
mitted that the work is so pleasantly 
written that it may be read with ad- 
vantage outside the classroom. The sub- 
ject of meteorology receives rather detailed 
treatment, and the effect of climate as 
the determining factor in the development 
of life upon the earth is an interesting 
topic which is discussed at some length. 
A readable sketch is supplied of the 
history of geography and the development 
of geographical discovery. In most cases 
the information is brought well up to 
date, mention being made, for instance, 
of Amundsen’s discovery of the South 
Pole. 

Probably the weakest part of the book 
is that on geology. It seems a pity that 
in the geological table on p. 145 the 
groups are so arranged that the oldest 
rocks stand at the top, where the most 
recent might naturally be expected. It 
strikes a geologist also as strange to find 
the Human Period referred to as the 
“youth and prime” of the earth, whilst 
all the preceding ages of geological time 
are taken to represent the earth’s “ child- 
hood.” The writers in their enthusiasm 
seem to have an exalted notion of the 
sagacity of the comparative anatomist 
when they assert that “from a single 
bone of an animal the scientist can now 
build up the whole skeleton.” 

The work concludes with comparative 
notes on the development of Cambridge 
and Chicago, typifying respectively a 
medizval and a modern town. It remains 
to add that it is well and copiously illus- 
trated. 


The editor of The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine has produced an excellent class- 
book for use in the higher schools. Dr. 
Newbigin is a firm believer in teaching 
by means of concrete examples, and there- 
fore opens her description of earth- 
structures not with abstract definitions, 


Dent’s Historical and Economic Geographies.— 
Book I. World Studies. By Horace Piggott 
and Robert J. Finch. (Dent & Sons.) 





An Introduction to Physical Geography. By 
(Same publishers. ) 
hy for High Schools. By A. L. 
. L. Bryant, W. W. Clendenin, 
(Harrap & Co. 


Marion I. Newbigin. 
Physi 

Arey, 

and W. T. Morrey, 





apt to repel the pupil, but with a descrip- 
tion of certain typical land-surfaces— 
one in the north of England, another near 
the Lake of Geneva, and a third in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Many writers 
on physical geography nowadays show a 
tendency to enter too freely into the 
domain of the astronomer and the geo- 
logist, but Dr. Newbigin can hardly be 
accused of such trespass. Very little is 
said here about the rocks of the earth’s 
crust, and not more than is absolutely 
necessary about the cosmical relations 
of the earth, whilst not a word is uttered 
about its probable genesis. On the other 
hand, much attention is paid to meteoro- 
logical phenomena, and the discussion of 
climate and weather, with their influence 
on animals and plants. One of the best 
sections of the book is the final chapter, 
which traces the way in which certain 
physical conditions have affected the 


life of man. The treatment here is, |} 


unfortunately, not full enough; but then 
it may be said that this is Human Geo- 
graphy, whereas the book is on Physical 
Geography, the two departments being 


conventionally separated by some writers. | 


We miss in Dr. Newbigin’s book the 
reproduction of photographs of scenery 
with which works on physical geography 
are now usually illustrated, but we are 
content with the simple diagrams and 
sketch-maps, which, if less attractive, 
are perhaps of greater educational value, 
whilst the illustration of scenic features 
may be fairly left to the lantern in the 
classroom. 

Bibliography is a notable feature of 
the volume. The books and papers 
recommended have in most cases been 
judiciously selected, and should be useful 
as a guide to the aspiring student; but 
why is there no mention of works on such 
important subjects as volcanoes and 
earthquakes ? 


On opening a new textbook on Physio- 
graphy we hardly expect to find in it any- 
thing that has not often been said before. 
Nevertheless the work which four con- 
tributors have prepared for High Schools is 
not without features of its own. It is in- 
tended primarily for use in the United 
States, and is written by experienced 
teachers selected from schools of that 
type in New York. It may be noted as 
one of its distinctive features that it 
seeks to be self-contained ; that is to say, 
the average student will find within its 
covers all that he is likely to want for his 
physiographical study. Hence it is that 
the astronomical and meteorological parts 
are much fuller than would be needed in 
a textbook for college use, where special 
works on these sciences might be used for 
independent courses. 


It is only reasonable that the subjects 
should be treated throughout from an 
American point of view. A chapter is 
devoted to the climate of the United 
States ; the system of standard time used 
in that country is clearly explained ; 
whilst many of the maps and most of the 
geological illustrations relate to America. 
To the Englishman such features are not 





altogether undesirable, for they are likely 
to appeal to him with acceptable freshness, 
With regard to the origin of the earth— 
a subject that is often considered outside 
physiographical speculation — modern 
views are expounded without partiality, 
and Prof. Chamberlin’s Planetesimal hypo- 
thesis is compared and contrasted with 
the Nebular theory. The two views are 
again discussed in dealing with the pro- 
bable origin of the atmosphere. The 
work is full of information, clearly and 
pleasantly expressed, and care has evi- 
dently been taken in general to secure 
accuracy, though the pages are not free 
from an occasional slip ; for instance, we 
are told on p. 42 that “‘ Uranus was dis- 
covered in 1831.”’ The real date is 1781. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review. |] 

British Association, Dundee, 1912: Hanp- 
BOOK AND GUIDE TO DUNDEE AND 
District, editor of Section I. A. W. 
Paton, editor of Section II. A. H. Millar. 

The volume has admirable maps, but 
seems to us to attempt too wide a range 


‘of subject. Dr. Millar writes well on 


‘Old Dundee,’ but the general level of the 
English in the book is not high, and tends to 
be boring. 


Dilks (Arthur), THe Evoxution or ErHers 
AND ETHER PHENOMENA, 2/6 net. 
Bridgwater, Coombs & Dilks 
The author enunciates certain principles, 
and deduces from them a theory of the 
evolution of ether phenomena in the in- 
organic world. 


Franklin (William Suddards), Eecrric 
LIGHTING AND MISCELLANEOUS APPLI- 
CATIONS OF ELEcTRICITY, 10/6 net. 

Macmillan 

This textbook should prove valuable to 
students at technical colleges. The author 
gives much practical information, and con- 
siderable space is devoted to interior illu- 
mination—a subject which does not always 

receive adequate attention. There is a 

set of problems at the end. 


Lockyer (William J. S.), Sotar Puysics 
CoMMITTEE: REPORT OF THE SOLAR 
EcuiesE EXPEDITION TO Vavau, TONGA 
Istanps, April 29th, 1911 (Eastern 
Date), 6/ Stationery Office 

The total eclipse of the sun of April 28th- 
29th, 1911, afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity of studying the solar surroundings 
at an epoch of small activity; but, in con- 
sequence of the long journey and the time 
required to reach a station where the eclipse 
could be observed, it was possible to send 

only one member of the Solar i 

Observatory staff, Dr. W. J.S. Lockyer. Still, 

a perusal of his report shows that, owing to 

the efficient aid rendered by the officers and 

men of H.M.S. Encounter (which conveyed 
the party from Sydney to Vavau), he was 
able to draw up and rehearse a full 
programme of operations to be carried out 
during totality. Unfortunately, unfavour- 
able weather prevailed on the day of the 
eclipse, and the results obtained were very 
meagre. No effective employment of 
the spectrographs was possible, whilst the 
coronagraph photographs were only partially 
successful. Two of the latter are reproduced 
in the Report, and show the inner portions 
of the corona with some detail. Eye- 
sketches of the corona were also made by 
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a number of observers, and some of the 
results are reproduced, exhibiting the typical 
“‘wind-vane’*’ variety of outline charac- 
teristic of an epoch of sunspot minimum. 

Dr. Lockyer’s Report gives minute details 
of §the preparations that he energetically 
superintended, apparently with the hope 
that the volume may be useful for reference 
on the occasion of similar expeditions to 
out-of-the-way places. 


Mill (Hugh Robert), Brrrish RarnFA.t, 1911, 
10 Stanford 
Over 5,000 people are now engaged in 
observing the rainfall in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and their results are carefully 
summarized in this interesting volume. 
Part I. includes official matter, three special 
articles on the rainfall of May 31st in the 
Thames valley, an obituary, and an account 
of the staff of observers. Gilbert White 
kept a rain-record from 1782 to his death 
at Selborne, and a new gauge has now been 
started there. 

Part II. begins with Observers’ Notes 
on special days of the year, and deductions 
therefrom as compared with previous records. 
The great drought of July in England, periods 
of consecutive days with rain, and heavy 
rains in short periods are among the subjects 
discussed. In the last section Seathwaite 
in Borrowdale is noted as having had 7 in. of 
rain, and Grange—not far off down the 
valley—over 5in., on October 29th. If 
July was wonderfully dry, December was 
excessively wet, the records approximating 
to similar extremes in those months in 1868. 
After all, last year was little below the 
average in rainfall; and the admirable 
maps and plans will show that different 
regions had very different sorts of weather. 
The path of rain is strikingly shown by 
diagrams. Records are severely scrutinized, 
if at all suspicious, and the whole book is 
a model of scientific exposition. We con- 
gratulate the Director of the British Rainfall 
Organization on his excellent work. 


Patent Office Library, Subject Lists, New 
Series: Sussect List or WorkKS ON 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES IN THE LIBRARY 
OF THE PaTENT OFFice, Parts II. and 
III., 6d. each. Stationery Office 


Price (T. Slater), Per-Acips AND THEIR 
Satts, 3/ net. Longmans 
This monograph is designed for honours 
students and those undertaking research, 
and is mainly concerned with recent in- 
vestigations. 


Radhakrishnan (S.), EssenriAts or Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Oxford University Press 
The arrival in rapid succession from the 
Western hemisphere of manuals of psy- 
chology is a phenomenon with which we have 
grown almost too familiar of late years, 
but one hailing from the East and written 
by a native professor of philosophy may 
well excite anticipation of some novel or, 
at least, unfamiliar mode of treatment. 
Any such expectation must be disappointed 
by this little volume. The author has 
attempted to pack into seventy-five small 
pages as much as possible of current British 
psychology, especially the teaching of Profs. 
James, Ward, and Stout. The last of these, 
whose system is most closely followed, has 
himself essayed to condense its essentials 
into a very compact volume, and we doubt 
whether the task of further condensation 
could have been profitably undertaken by 
the most brilliant expositor. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Radhakrishnan has done his work 
with skill and judgment, writing in lucid 
Style, and we welcome his book as a 
_ that the psychology of Europe can 


e, and is, fully appreciated by Eastern ! 





scholars, and as an indication that the gulf 
between Indian and European minds is 
not so great as has commonly been asserted. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections: Vol. 
LVIII., No. 2, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY oF TIN, 
by Frank L. and Eva Hess; Vol. LIX. 
No. 18, New Species or LANDSHELLS 
FROM THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, by 
William H. Dall. 


Sylvester (James Joseph), ConLtectED MATHE- 

MATICAL Papers, Vol. IV. (1882-1897), 

18/ net. Cambridge University Press 

This, the last volume of the series, contains 

an index to the four, an admirable portrait 

of Sylvester, and a biographical notice of 
value. 


United States National Museum: Conrrisu- 
TIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
NationaAL Herparium: Vol. XVL., 
Part 2, Srupres or TRopIcAt AMERICAN 
Ferns No. 3, by William R. Maxon ; 
Part 3, THe NortH AMERICAN SPECIES 
or NympHza, by Gerrit 8S. Miller, jun., 
and Paul C. Standley. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

The most important item in Part 2 is a 
monograph on the North American species 
of Hemitelia, sub-genus Cnemidaria. 

Part 3 contains descriptions of all the 
species of yellow pond lilies in the New 
World which are at present known. Both 
are well illustrated. 


United States National Museum: Procerp- 
nGcs, Vol. XLI. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
The subjects dealt with include ‘ New 
Marine Mollusks from Bermuda,’ ‘A New 
Unstalked Crinoid from the Philippine 
Islands,’ and ‘ New Hymenoptera.’ 


Watson (W.), INTERMEDIATE Puysics, 6/ net. 
Longmans 
The excellence of a textbook which, like 
that of Prof. W. Watson, is intended 
for the use of specific students, lies in its 
strict attention to business. The majority 
of such students will not proceed with the 
study beyond the point necessary to gain 
@ sufficient and accurate grasp of its prin- 
ciples. They may then be regarded as 
proceeding to specialize in subjects which 
will engage their time and capacity for in- 
vestigation, to the exclusion of the abstruse 
and many-sided problems of the higher 
physics. Prof. Watson, faced with the 
practical difficulty of conveying a sufficient 
amount of information without overloading 
the student with the superfluous on the one 
hand, or restricting his knowledge to a 
smattering on the other, has decided to omit, 
or touch very briefly on, a number of the 
simpler phenomena, and to examine in 
detail some of the other aspects of physics. 
The sections on light (especially the sub- 
section on light considered as wave-motion), 
and on magnetism and electricity, may be 
selected as examples of clear and sufficient 
statement. The limitations of the method 
are indicated, on the other hand, by the 
statement without discussion that ‘ while 
light is a periodic-wave motion, the X-rays 
are more in the nature of a single wave or 
pulse which moves with the velocity of 
light.” That is admittedly the orthodox 
explanation, but it is not the only one, nor, 
beyond controversy, @ sufficient one. 
a guide to students who have examinations 
to pass, Prof. Watson’s book has, however, 
the merit of being extremely well adapted 
to that purpose, while conveying a general 
knowledge of physics with t clearness 
and without circumlocution. In a word, 
it is workmanlike. 





Science Gossip. 


THE continuance of rain this week has 
brought disastrous floods all over the 
country. At Norwich on Monday last the 
downpour reached the phenomenal amount 
of 7°34in. within twenty-nine hours. This 
is more than was recorded for a day at 
any place in England last year, though the 
exceptionally rainy district of Seathwaite 
once endured, as we mention in our notice 
of ‘ British Rainfall,’ 7 in. 


THe Curators of Edinburgh University 
have appointed Prof. J. Lorrain Smith 
to the Chair of Pathology, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Greenfield. Since 1904 
he has been Professor of Pathology in the 
University of Manchester. He has had a 
wide experience of study at Edinburgh, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Strasburg, and Copen- 
hagen. 


THE observations of gravity both with 
plumb-line and pendulum in India have 
always presented a problem to mathematical 
geodesists. At first sight it might be expected 
that on the tableland the plumb-line would 
in all cases be drawn towards the mass of 
the Himalayas, but actual observation shows 
that this is not so; and there appears to be 
a subterranean mass of great density, lying 
east and west across India in @ mean 
latitude of 23° north, the attraction of which 
combines with that of the northern moun- 
tains. In a recent publication (‘On the 
Origin of the Himalaya Mountains,’ Surve 
of India, Professional Paper No. 12) Cok. 
8S. G. Burrard, Surveyor-General of India, 
indicates the existence of a line of low 
density between the subterranean mass and 
the Himalayas. 

His suggested explanation is that there 
was, or is, one long crack in the earth’s sub- 
crust, extending from Sumatra round the 
Arrakan coast across Northern India, through 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, 
traces of which are seen in the parallel shores 
of the Gulf of Oman and of the Persian 
Gulf. The crack has been filled with 
alluvial deposit across Northern India and 
in other places, but the Himalayas remain 
as the result of the rift in the earth, a great 
mass of matter having been pushed north- 
wards. This theory is in opposition to that 
of Suess, who supposed that the Himalayan 
range had been formed by southward 
advance of Northern Asia on to the Indo- 
African tableland. 

Tue tendency of glass—especially plate- 
glass—to splinter when subjected to a blow 
or lateral pressure has been the cause of 
many dangerous wounds, particularly in 
cases of collision in railway trains or motor- 
cars. Wounds caused by splintered glass 
are, even when slight, notoriously difficult 
to heal, a fact for which no thoroughly 
satisfactory cause has been assigned. The 
current number of La Nature gives an account 
of a contrivance by which the worst con- 
sequences can be avoided, the use of “ verre 
triplex,” which is composed in effect of 
two sheets of thin glass, each of them with 
a thin coating of gelatine on one side. The 
two gelatined surfaces are then placed 
together, with a very thin sheet of celluloid 
between them, and the whole composite 
plate thus formed subjected to hydraulic 
pressure. It is claimed that such a plate 
is as transparent as ordinary glass, but that 
it neither cracks nor splinters, a severe blow 
with a hammer producing only @ star, in 
which the parts receiving it are pulverized. 
It thus has a considerable advantage over 
the ‘toughened ’”’ glass introdu some 


| years ago, which, with much greater powers 
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of resistance than glass made in the usual 
way, flew to pieces with almost explosive 
violence when the breaking - point was 
reached. 


Dr. Max VeRWwoRN of Berlin has pub- 
lished a short treatise on narcosis which 
seems to be a reprint of a lecture lately 
delivered by him in America. He says 
that in the narcotic state the living tissue 
is incapable of making use of the oxygen 
supplied to it. The difference between this 
and a state of asphyxia from exposure to an 
atmosphere containing an insufficient supply 
of that gas is that in the latter case the tissue 
can draw upon the reserves of oxygen 
contained within its cells, which in narcosis 
it cannot do. 

He is also of opinion that the narcotic 
state is so far from resembling natural 
sleep that it is completely opposed to it, 
inasmuch as in sleep the central cells of the 
nerves increase their supply of oxygen to 
the extent of replacing completely that 
which they have used up during the day, 
while the contrary is the case during narcosis. 

The reason why certain substances should 
have the property of causing this loss of 
function is another matter; but Dr. Ver- 
worn founds on the experiments of both 
German and English physiologists the 
hypothesis that, as the narcotic power of 
any drug varies with its capacity for dis- 
solving the lipoid or fatty substances of 
the organism, there is probably some con- 
nexion between these and the carriers 
of oxygen to the interior of the cell. 


THE recently published volume of ‘ Green- 
wich Observations ’ for 1910 is noteworthy 
in that it embodies a reform in the omission 
of unessential details that has been desired 
for many years past. As the result of this 
curtailment the volume contains about half 
the number of pages of that of the preceding 
year. Dr. Dyson deserves the thanks of all 
who have occasion to use the ‘ Greenwich 
Observations’ for supplying their wants 
in such an improved form. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of scepticism 
has prevailed amongst astronomers as to 
the reality of the hyperbolic character of the 
orbits of those comets that have been so 
classed, and it has even been suggested that 
the orbits of all the hyperbolic comets, if 
accurately corrected for the perturbations 
of the known planets, would be found to be 
parabolic. It appears, however, from a 
statistical investigation of cometary orbits 
carried out by Prof. W. H. Pickering, that 
the hyperbolic comets have one character- 
istic which seems to differentiate them from 
those to which parabolic orbits have been 
assigned, so that it is proper to treat them 
as a separate class. 


Prof. Pickering shows that the aphelia 
of the orbits of the hyperbolic comets have 
a tendency to collect near a certain great 
circle of the sphere, whereas those of the 
parabolic comets collect near another great 
circle which intersects the former at an 
angle of 74°. He therefore concludes that 
there is some peculiarity about the former 
class of comets which renders their orbits 
more liable to assume the hyperbolic form 
than those of comets coming from other 
regions of the sky ; in fact, the eccentricities 
of these orbits, or, in other words, the 
original velocities of the comets concerned, 
seem to be larger. 

Mr. Cuinton Tuomas Dnt, who died at 
the age of 61 on Monday last, was Vice- 
President of the College of Surgeons, Senior 
Surgeon of St. George’s Hospital, and Chief 
Surgeon of the Metropolitan Police Force. 
Besides a series of letters on gunshot wounds 
in South Africa and many other medical 








pers he was responsible for the Badminton 
tom on ‘ Mountaineering,’ and published a 
volume of similar sketches, ‘ Above the 
Snow Line.’ He was an accomplished 
climber, a leading member of the Alpine 
Club, and an explorer in the Caucasus. 


WE regret also to notice the death of Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, the popular lecturer and 
writer, which took place at North Berwick 
on Sunday last. Born in Edinburgh in 
1852, Dr. Wilson came to be known to the 
— chiefly as a lecturer on physiology, 

ealth, and scientific subjects. He wrote 
several books on scientific and kindred 
topics, among them being ‘Studies in Life 
and Sense,’ ‘Science Stories,’ ‘ Chapters on 
Evolution,’ ‘Wild Animals and Birds: 
their Haunts and Habits,’ ‘The Student’s 
Guide to Zoology,’ and ‘The Modern 
Physician.’ For some time he was editor 
of Health, and he contributed largely to 
daily and weekly journals and the popular 
magazines. 








FINE ARTS 


—@— 


The Church Plate of Breconshire. By 
J. T. Evans. With the Chantry Cer- 
tificates relating to the County of 
Brecon by the Commissioners of 2 Ed- 
ward VI. (1548); Extracts from the 
Returns of Church Goods in 6 and 7 Ed- 
ward VI. (1552-1553) ; Notes on Regis- 
ters, Bells, and Families ; and Appendix 
on the Saints of Breconshire by the 
Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans. (Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Alden.) 


THE Rev. J. T. Evans has now added 
a full account of the church plate of 
Breconshire to the several volumes of a 
like character dealing with the plate of 
other counties within the diocese of St. 
David’s. Occasionally such volumes are 
the work of various authors, and hence 
somewhat capricious, and not altogether 
trustworthy ; but Mr. Evans is an expert, 
and has himself visited each parish. 

There isnot a single piece of pre-Reforma- 
tion plate left within the Archdeaconry 
of Brecon. The Elizabethan silver chalices 
are seven in number, and the paten- 
covers five ; all these vessels, except two 
which are unstamped, bear the date 1576. 
There are a large number of seventeenth- 
century chalices and patens, several of 
which follow, more or less closely, the 
well-known Elizabethan shape. Of pewter 
vessels there are 6 chalices, 28 plates or 
patens, and 9 flagons extant in Brecon- 
shire; all these chalices or cups have 
ceased to be used for Eucharistic purposes, 
but to our mind honest, well-kept pewter 
is more desirable than electro-plate. Two 
interesting pewter plates at Llaneigion 
are inscribed “‘ Jesus Hominum Salvator,” 
and were made about 1680. 

There are fifteen plates of the more 
notable specimens, but none of them has 
any remarkable features. Indeed, if the 
book had been strictly confined to altar 
vessels, there would have been scarcely 
sufficient interesting material to warrant 
its publication. But Mr. Evans has done 
wisely by including in his account of each 
parish a variety of notes on the bells 
and registers, as well as personal items 





concerning incumbents or donors of plate, 
Certain extraneous matters are also intro- 
duced which add to the worth of the 
volume, such as the Chantry Certificates 
of 1548, and the returns of Church Goods, 
1552-3. The first of these, though dis- 
appointingly meagre, are of somewhat 
exceptional interest. Thus at Brecknock 
particulars are given of the “ Coll 
callid Crist Colledge,’ founded a few 
years previously by Henry VIII. The 
object of the foundation was to provide 
“one Reidder of Holy scripture, one 
gramer master, one husher, xx" scollers, 
and one stipendarie prest.”” In the report 
it is stated, inter alia, that David Edwards 
the chaplain sang mass there daily and 
taught “the yonge Children resorting 
to the said scoule there a b c,”’ receiv- 
ing for the double duties a stipend of 
6l. 13s. 4d. Mr. Evans reminds us that 
one of the purposes for which this school 
was founded was for the teaching of 
English to boys whom Dr. Rawlings, then 
Bishop of St. David’s, represented as 
“a parcel of illiterate and _ beggarly 
savages.” Times have since changed, for 
some three centuries later one of the 
avowed reasons for founding Llandovery 
was “‘ to afford young Welshmen an op- 
portunity of acquiring a grammatical as 
well as colloquial knowledge of the language 
of their forefathers ”’ ! 

One long appendix has no connexion 
of any kind with churches or church plate ; 
it consists of lists of * Leading Breconshire 
Families,’ from the days of Elizabeth to 
the present time. These lists, taken 
from various printed sources, are of no 
great value, and certainly Mr. Evans 
would have been well advised had he 
omitted the last stage of gentlefolk. 
This is of the date 1905, and professes 
to give those of Breconshire “ entitled 
to the use of armorials and duly registered 
by the King’s heralds.”’ It is chiefly com- 
piled from Mr. Fox-Davies’s ‘ Armorial 
Families,’ and is calculated to give rise 
to not a little dispute. 

Better fitted to the nature of the volume 
is an entry from the churchwarden accounts 
of the year 1617: “ Paid for a forme to 
sette before the Communicantes ijs. viijd.” 
This gives rise to a long and interesting 
note of some two pages, wherein Mr. Evans 
discusses houseling benches, houseling 
clothes, and the introduction of altar 
rails. This note, however, might, with 
advantage, have been considerably ex- 
tended and somewhat amended. There 1s 
a good deal on this subject which has not 
hitherto been printed in early church- 
warden accounts. In one respect Mr. 
Evans is clearly at fault. He argues 
that the houseling cloth of white linen 
held before communicants, or laid upon 
the flat surface of the kneeling bench, 
could not have been “ for the prevention 
of particles of the consecrated bread being 
accidentally dropped, for the use of wafers 
or unleavened bread would have made 
this almost impossible.” Contrariwise, 
many priests who are in the habit of 
communicating with wafer bread are well 
aware that it is possible for small particles 


. to drop. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Anderson (A. J.), THe Romance or SANDRO 
BorricELLI, woven from his Paintings, 
10/6 net. Stanley Paul 

An attempt to reconstruct the life of 

Botticelli from his paintings and contem- 

porary Florentine events. As the story is 

one of deductions founded on facts, the 
author has thought it right to add at the 
end notes to each chapter. 

British Archzological Association, Pro- 
CEEDINGS, Notes, &c. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation for June. 


Ciolkowska (Muriel), Ropry, 2/6 net. | 
Methuen | 
An addition worthy to rank with the | 


“Little Books on Art.” There is a good 





Bibliographical List and an index. The | 
illustrations are admirable. 
Copping (Harold), Canapran PIcTURES, 


Thirty-Six Plates in Colour illustrating 
Canadian Life and Scenery, reproduced 
from Original Drawings, with Descriptive 
Letterpress by E. P. Weaver, 21/ net. 
Religious Tract Society 

It is safe to say that, if this production 
is made available to the patrons of free 
libraries, village clubs, workmen’s institutes, 
reading-rooms, and the like, it will be greatly 
in request. An emigration or shipping 

nt might well have these thirty-six 
pictures framed, with their appropriate 
pages of letterpress, and hung, gallery fashion, 
round his office or waiting-room. It would 
be hard to find a more attractive series for 
such a purpose. The Religious Tract Society 
has shown shrewd understanding of public 
requirements in issuing this portfolio; 
for the demand among the middle classes 
for information about Canada is very active 
just now, and that information is undeniably 
attractive when presented in a series of 
coloured pictures. 

Mr. Harold Copping’s name was already 
known in this connexion, from the _ illus- 
trations in colour which he provided for 
his brother’s recent book about Canada, 
‘The Golden Land.’ With regard to the 
form of the collection we have one slight 
criticism to make: the flap at the foot of 
the port-folio makes the task of examining 
its contents less easy than it should be. 
Apart from this, the method of production is 

irable. 

Mr. Copping’s studies of heads, and 
particularly that of an Indian child’s 
head, are really excellent. In scenery he is 
less successful, and such pictures as that 
of Winnipeg are too vague and sketchy for 
inclusion in a collection which obviously is 
to be judged rather on the grounds of its 
practical usefulness than by purely artistic 
standards. Plates 3 and 4 hardly convey 
& correct impression of the dignity and 
importance of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa and Toronto. The text accom- 
panying each plate is necessarily somewhat 
superficial, being confined to a few lines of 
explanatory generalization, but it is amiable 
matter and not misleading. Altogether, 
this production is likely, we think, to interest 
a large circle. 


Patterson (James), AHanpBoox, HistoricaL 
AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE CHURCH OF 

Str. PETER, MoNKWEARMOUTH, 7d. net. 
Sunderland, Hills & Co. 
_ This interesting church is one of the oldest 
in England, dating as it does from a.p. 672. 
The author gives an excellent outline of 
its history and a description of it at the 





Present day. 


Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stele, 
&c., in the British Museum, Parr I1., 

50 Plates, 7/6 The Museum 
This further instalment of the _ hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on the smaller monu- 
ments in our national collection deals with 
the texts of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 


Dynasties only, and with Part I. (reviewed in | 


The Atheneum of August 12th last year) will, 
when complete, make up all those of the 
pre-Hyksos period which it is proposed to 
publish. The greater part of them are 
from what are known as Funerary Stele, and 
contain prayers that meals may be given 
in the next world to the kas or doubles of 
the dead with whose names they are in- 
scribed. This is a practice which goes 
back to a very early period in Egyptian 
history, and was nowhere more closely 
followed than at Abydos, from which the 


| majority of the stelm here figured come. 


It would therefore be natural to conclude 
that most of the prayers would be addressed 
to Osiris, the great god of the dead, of whose 
worship Abydos was one of the chief seats. 


Curiously enough, this is by no means 
exclusively the case, for the prayers here 
reproduced are often made to Osiris, 
indeed, but to other gods as well. Thus 
the stela of an official named Amenemhat, 
in the reign of the second king of the same 
name in the Twelfth Dynasty, couples with 
the name of Osiris the jackal god Apuat, 
whom it calls ‘‘ Ruler of Abydos,” Hekt the 
frog goddess, and Khnemu the ram god. 
The stela of another official named Tchaa 
in the succeeding reign omits Apuat al- 
together, and transfers the title of Ruler of 
Abydos to Osiris himself, whom it hails as 
Khent-Amenti, or Ruler of the Lower World. 
This confusion is increased by the stela of 
a lady named Nefertut, which cannot be 
exactly dated, but which seems to belong 
to the opening years of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
where the prayer is made to “ Osiris-Khent- 
Amenti-Apuat, Lord of Abydos.” 


Another stela in this volume is that of 
Athi, son of Satsebek, which is dated in the 
fourteenth year of Usertesen or Senusert I. 
This must be at least twenty-eight years 
older than the stela of Amenemhat before 
mentioned; but it contains what Dr. 
Budge thinks to be the earliest mention of 
the composite god Amen-Ra, who, after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, became the ‘“‘ King 
of the Gods,” and was made out of Amen of 
Thebes and the Sun-God Ra of Heliopolis. 
Evidently the Twelfth Dynasty was an 
epoch of religious change, when the great 
priesthoods of the country came to see that 
their local worships could be united with 
advantage, and the memory of some of the 
older deities had begun to die out. Yet 
the last phenomenon was probably notice- 
able only with those gods for whom no place 
could be found in the myths or legends 
always dear to the common people. 


Some of the stele here figured enable us 
to decide the order of succession of the kings 
in a dynasty. Thus the stela of the royal 
scribe Sa-menthu here published relates 
that the dead man was born under Amenem- 
hat I., and was made scribe of the harem to 
Usertesen I., while the stela itself was erected 
in the third year of the king whom we call 
Amenemhat II. This gives us the order 
of the first three kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. 

It only remains to say that the fifty 
stelas which form this part are all care- 
fully reproduced from drawings by Mr. 
E. 5 . Lambert, the inscriptions being copied 
by Mr. H. R. Hall, whose name is sufficient 
guarantee for their accuracy. 








THE MOORE EXHIBITION AT YORK. 


In 1829 a Birmingham designer, William 
Mocre (1790-1851), settled at York, where 
he made a considerable local reputation as @ 
portrait painter in the style of Lawrence. He 
was a capable worker in oil and water-colour, 
but his chief claim to fame is as the father 
of a numerous artistic progeny. Five of his 
sons adopted the profession of their father, 
his thirteenth child being Albert Moore, 
the most celebrated of them all. Works by 
all five sons, as well as by the father, are 
included in the remarkable exhibition which 
opened last Monday at the York Art Gallery ; 
and if the general effect of the exhibition 


is marred by inept arrangement, the over- 


crowding of the walls, and the jumbling 
together of works by different members of 
the family, it nevertheless contains so much 
of interest that it should attract a large 
number of visitors from all parts. 

Edwin Moore (1813-93), the eldest son, 
may be briefly dismissed. He was a pupil 
of Prout, and his water-colours are near 
akin to those of J. D. Harding; and at his 
best, as in Sketch for High Force and Sham- 
bles, he shows himself an able exponent of 
this tradition. William Moore junior, the 
fourth son, was also a painter in water- 
colours, but his drawings of Swiss and other 
scenery are harder and more photographic 
than those of his brother, whom he cannot 
rival in the science of ser et wage 

The surprise of the exhibition at York is 
provided by John Collingham Moore, the 
eighth son, whose sound and conscientious 
work, both in oil and water-colour, was un- 
deservedly overshadowed during his life- 
time by the more showy performances of 
his two younger brothers. His early por- 
traits (e.g., No. 196) show that he began 
where his father left off as a follower of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; but he soon broke 
away from the artificial prettiness of this 
tradition, and developed, especially in his 
oils, a graver and more austere style, > 
proaching the early portraiture of G. F. 
Watts in its staidness and nobility. In 
middle life we may surmise Holbein to have 
been an inspiring influence with him. Cer- 
tainly there are Holbeinesque qualities in 
his drawing of Lady Green, while the pose 
and flat decorative treatment of the figure 
in his full-length oil painting, Mrs. George 
Blackall-Simonds, suggest that the painter 
had in mind the ‘ Duchess of Milan.’ In 
another oil painting, Lady Green, J. Colling- 
ham Moore anticipates Orchardson’s favour- 
ite yellow scheme of colour, though here again 
the gravity of handling and rich quality of 
paint the early work of Watts. His 
water-colour portraits are equally dis- 
tinguished, and perhaps have even greater 
charm in their gentle characterization and 
delicate precision of draughtsmanship. A 
few landscapes in the same medium have 
the same scholarly touch. Altogether this 
collection of his work proves J. Collingham 
Moore to have been an unusually refined and 
accomplished artist, who deserves a place 
in the public as well as the private collections 
of his country. 

In their almost uniform presentation of 
equal of blue sea and clouded sky, 
the sea paintings of Henry Moore, the ninth 
and most successful son, tend to become 
monotonous. There is a certain decorative 
value in the weight of blue each painting 
carries, but the colour is essentially artificial, 
and its effectiveness is not dependent on 
its truth to nature. Considerable skill is 
shown in the drawing of the cumulus clouds 
which so often fill the upper half of his 
pictures; but this seems to be the result 
of a well-studied convention rather than of 
ever-fresh observation of nature. Again 
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and again (e.g., Nos. 18, 62, 116) we find 
the same cloud-forms repeated in different 
paintings. The painter is seen at his best 
in Rough Weather in the Mediterranean, a 
work of 1874; here the big planes in the 
water are felt and expressed with unusual 
subtlety. But after his election in 1885 
to Academical honours, Henry Moore, like 
many other promising young Associates, 
was inclined to repeat past successes till 
they grew stale and mechanical. Occa- 
sionally he became criminally careless of 
values, as in Land in Sight, where the sea 
runs uphill from the bottum of the picture. 
Albert Moore, we are apt to forget, had 
his early lessons in art from Etty at the 
York School of Design, and one small 
early work shows how much more he might 
have accomplished had he remained faithful 
to the vigour that animated his first master. 
Wedded Lovers, both in subject and treat- 
ment, betrays the influence of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, especially of the earlier works 
of Rossetti. In the subtle realization, yet 
complete subordination, of details in the 
elaborately patterned tablecloth and the 
tangle of underwood seen through the win- 
dow, this exquisite little painting is com- 
parable to the achievements of the minor 
Dutch masters. A larger early work, 
Elijah’s Sacrifice, is also carried out in 
luscious paint of a quality rarely found 
in his later works. In these we are apt, 
rightly, to respect the designer rather than 
the painter. The form tends to become 
flaccid, and the colour cloying in its sweet- 
ness. It was Albert’s gift for producing a 
charming arrangement of charming persons 
and objects which won him wide popularity 
and the respect of Whistler. The Peacock 
Frieze lent by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is evidence that Whistler’s admira- 
tion was not altogether disinterested. But 
with ‘A Summer Night’ and other famous 
works absent, there is perhaps insufficient 
material at York to estimate the place of 
Albert Moore. . R. 








EXCAVATIONS AT ANTIOCH. 
Ilil.—Tue Hieron or MEN ASKAENOS.* 


THE Hieron is a quadrilateral measuring 
inside on the S.E. side 118 ft., on S.W. 
230 ft., on N.W. 114 ft., and on N.E. 224 ft. 
The S.W. wall is about 19 ft. thick, the 
others about 5ft. Along the inside of the 
N.E. and S.E. wall there was probably a 
light stoa 14 ft. broad, but no column-bases 
remain, and instead of a stoa perhaps there 
was only a walk 14 ft. broad, whose inner 

alone remains (the outer edge being 
the wall). 

The age of the walls is undetermined ; 
they were altered during the fourth century 
mear the N. corner of the N.E. wall. A 
large platform was built outside the wall 
overlooking the Stadium, and a _ small 
door was made in the wall to give access 
to this platform ; the wall was made thicker 
at this time, and a stone with inscription 
relating to agonistic victories of the second 
(or early third) century was built into the 
new part of the wall. Other fragments of 
similar inscriptions were found in _ the 
Hieron; these had been much broken, 
but they prove that the Hieron was used 
for similar purposes, and presented a similar 
appearance, in the second and in the fourth 
gy A head of the Emperor Verus 
was found in the Hieron. On the 
whole, surprisingly little of this older state 
of the Hieron remained; and there can be 
no doubt that a very thorough renovation 





* For Sir W. M. Ramsay’s previous letters see Athen., 
July 13 (‘The Name of St. Luke’) and Aug. 10 (‘ Quirinius, 
Governor of Syria’). 





took place later, during which most of the 
second-century equipment of the Hieron 
was removed. 

There were two principal entrances to 
the Hieron, viz., in S.W. and S8.E. walls. 
The former was the end of the Sacred Way 
leading from the city of Antioch. The 
Way approached from N.W., passed along 
in front of the W. corner and the S.W. wall 
to near the S. corner, when it ascended a 
flight of steps, and entered through a broad 
gateway into the Hieron. This was the 
entrance that we found first, and we were 
for many days under the impression that 
it was the only important way of access. 
When we found this gate, we observed at 
once that it had been built up, one of the 
stones which blocked it being actually a 
stone of the same wall, with a dedication 
to the god Men: this stone was placed on 
its side in the new wall. At first we sup- 
posed that this blocking of the broad gate- 
way had been done for purposes of defence 
in some later time, when the Hieron was 
made into a fort ; but, later, we were obliged 
to change our opinion. The Hieron was 
wrecked deliberately, and everything in it 
was smashed to small pieces, with the 
exception of the S.E. stoa or walk. 

The results of excavation were at first 
disappointing, until we found a large cistern 
close inside the 8.W. wall, 136 ft. long by 
8ft. broad. This cistern had been filled 
with scraps, fragments of architecture, 
large inscribed columns, pieces of votive 
inscriptions, &c. People who destroy the 
water supply, block the gate, smash utterly 
almost every tiny dedication, and remove 
almost every stone of the central Sanctuary 
(temple or altar?) are not trying to con- 
struct a fort, but to render uninhabitable 
for ever a seat of religion. They were 
successful; and there remains no sign 
that the Sanctuary was used during the 
Byzantine period. Coins tell the same 
tale. Many were picked up in the Hieron, 
but none seen by me could be dated later 
than the fourth century: a good many 
were too corroded to be dated exactly, 
but none had the look of Byzantine coinage 
(which is quite unmistakable); many were 
colonial, and some few, perhaps, autonomous 
pre-colonial. We foun we | two Byzantine 
coins, both in the church. These facts 
contrast markedly with finds in the lower 
city, in which Byzantine coins predominate, 
Monastic use of certain buildings alone is 
probable in later times, and the Hieron 
was not one of the buildings that were so 
used 


As the excavation proceeded, a scene 
of extraordinary desolation was revealed: 
and the circumstances left no doubt that 
the wrecking was the work of Christians 
in the fifth century. One statue alone 
was left intact: this purported to be 
@ portrait-statue of Cornelia Antonia, 
whose name (in genitive) was inscribed on 
the plinth. The statue is 6ft. 7in. high, 
and is almost perfect. At some time, prob- 
ably later than the destruction of the Hieron, 
it fell forward, slightly damaged the chin 
and nose, detached some small parts of the 
drapery, and broke the head and back of 
the shoulders from the body ; but the break 
is of such a nature that the parts fit, and 
we set up the statue in its proper wy 
put the head on, and photographed the 
whole. Cornelia Antonia belonged to a 
known Antiochian family, and probably 
lived in the third or early fourth century. 
But the work is Greek in character and 
execution, and probably was an older statue 
appropriated as a compliment to Cornelia 
Antonia. It is an ideal, perhaps executed 


in the early first century .D., after a well- 
known type, representing a lady fully 





draped, raising one hand to her veil, ang 
holding her outer garment in the other, 
It is graceful, gracious, simple, and dignified, 
a@ work of high interest and real beaut 
showing the influence of older Greek mode 
It will (as I understand) be brought down 
to the Museum in Constantinople along 
with several other smaller pieces of merit, 
The pupils are marked by incision with 
the chisel, high on the eyeballs, so that the 
eyes are looking upwards. The work is 
calculated for the open air, and to be seen 
from the front or either side, but not from 
behind. When rightly placed at Constan- 
tinople, it will arouse much attention by 
its merit and by its almost perfect preserva. 
tion. 

Beside the statue of Cornelia Antonia 

there once stood another, probably of her 
husband, marked Tibereinos in _ genitive 
on the plinth. We found only the plinth 
and a few small scraps, including fragments 
of the ornate sacerdotal staff which Tiber. 
einos carried. Pieces of similar staves were 
found elsewhere, though too small to permit 
restoration: probably the priest of Men 
carried such a staff. The difference of 
treatment accorded to the two companion 
statues, standing side by side, was perhaps 
due to Cornelia’s upturned eyes, hich 
seemed to mark her as a saint, while Tiber. 
einos, as evidently a pagan priest, was broken 
and scattered all over the Hieron. 
A very soft stone was favoured during 
the first and second centuries ; and most of 
the inscriptions and architectural remains 
of that period have disintegrated. The 
earliest inscription is that of a freedman of 
(probably) the Emperor Claudius, who was 
pr and a secretis : Tacitus, ‘ Agr.’ 4, 
mentions an Imperial freedman ez secretiori- 
bus ministeriis. It is remarkable that this 
freedman of Claudius had as his parents 
a libertus and liberia of the great Antiochian 
family Caristanii. Inscriptions of that 
period, however, are very rare at the Hieron, 
though they are numerous in the city of 
Antioch even earlier than Claudius. 

There was a second gate in the S.E. wall, 
which we found only at the end of the 
excavation. Had we known sooner of its 
existence, we should have _ transported 
much more of the débris out of the Hieron. 
As there seemed to be no gate except the 
high gate with stairs in the S.W. wall, we 
had to content ourselves with shifting the 
débris from point to point in the Hieron, 
and we filled up the great cistern after 
emptying it. The wall stands everywhere 
to the height of 4ft. or more. On the 
S.E. and N.E. sides, where there was a 
stoa or walk, it was covered with plaster 
and painted. The gate on S.E. leads 
upwards by a few steps in the direction of 
the modern village Gemen. There can be 
no doubt that Gemen is on or near the old 
administrative centre of the god’s estate, 
yi Myvos. The gate in the wall issued 
on an outer chamber, 24 ft. by 19 ft., the 
front of which was open and supported by 
two columns, giving the appearance of a 
templum in antis; the side-walls were 
covered with stucco and painted, except 
that the outer 5 ft. of each was coated with 
slabs of marble, all of which has disappeared. 


The stoa or walk inside the S.E. wall 
ended in a small chamber within the thick- 
ness of the S.W. wall at the S. corner. This 
chamber was, perhaps, a small shrine of 
the goddess who was associated with Men 
under the name Demeter. The priest of 
the god was officially styled priest of the 
Patrios Theos Men and of the ddess 
Demeter. Here was found a sm frag- 
ment of a statue of the goddess, less 
half lifesize. W. M. Ramsay. 
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NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF 
WESTMORLAND. 


Amone the great number of people who 
continuously visit the Lakeland district 
there cannot fail to be some ecclesiologists 
and architectural students. But this class 
of visitor is usually repelled from any kind 
of church investigation owing to the exag- 

rated views of guide-book writers. One, 
for instance, goes so far as to say of Cumber- 
land that ‘‘most of the parish churches 
are hideous”’’; whilst a recent writer, who 
ought to have known better, has put it 
on record that one of the chief character- 
istics of Westmorland, outside the works 
of nature, is ‘‘ the very simple and humble 
style of its churches.’ Contrariwise, I 
contend, having a fair knowledge of churches 
in all English counties, that Cumberland, 
and especially Westmorland, have much 
that is of value and undoubted interest 
in their church fabrics. 

Having recently made a considerable stay 
in Lakeland, and revisited a large number 
of the leading churches, I thought that it 
might be useful to justify my contention, 
on this occasion so far as Westmorland is 
concerned. 

Every one, however, who has any ex- 
tensive knowledge of that county will be 
realy to admit that interesting old manor 
houses are more numerous than church 
fabrics. Occasionally the former are notable 
where the latter are small and meagre, or 
rebuilt upon poor lines, as at Kentmere, 
Killington, or Selside. The long post- 
Reformation period of Elizabeth’s reign was 
characterized here, as elsewhere, by a 
general neglect of churches and a great 
attention to big residential houses. More- 
over, about 25 small churches have been 
rebuilt and others restored out of recognition. 
Nevertheless, in this small county there 
are at least 28 old churches which will well 
repay investigation in whole or in part. 

ese are at Appleby (two churches), 
Barton, Beetham, Bolton, Brough, Brougham, 
Burton-in-Kendal, Cliburn, Clifton, Crosby 
Garrett, Crosby Ravensworth, Grasmere, 
Heversham, Kendal, Kentmere, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Kirkby Stephen, Kirkby Thore, 
Long Marton, Lowther, Milburn, Morland, 
Ormside, Orton, Shap, Warcop, and Winder- 
mere. 

As to pre-Norman work, there is no doubt 
that the bell-chamber windows of the tower 
of Morland are Saxon; and it is possible 
that the lower part of the masonry of this 
tower on the north side is yet earlier Saxon. 
The lower part of the tower of Beetham also 
appears to be Saxon ; and traces of presumed 
work of that style have been noted by some 
experts at the great church of early founda- 
tion at Kirkby Stephen. Remains of pre- 
Norman work can clearly be traced in the 
fabric of the much-restored ancient church 
of St. Michael, Appleby, or Bongate, in- 
cluding a “hogback” gravestone over a 
north doorway, serving as a tympanum. 
Then, again, at Long Marton the remarkable 
tudely carved tympana of the original 
south and west entrances are possibly Saxon, 
or, if not, very early Norman ; the long-and- 
short work of the north-east quoin of the 
nave seems to confirm the first conjecture. 

_The almost certain presence of pre- 
Norman stone churches, however rude, on 
other sites, may with safety be assumed 
from the early well-carved remains of a 
monumental character at Burton-in-Kendal, 
Heversham, Kirkby Stephen, and Lowther ; 
probably also from the early incised sundials in 
the fabrics of Bolton, Cliburn, and Milburn. 

_ As to Norman work, the remains are con- 
siderable. At Barton, between Penrith 





and Pooley Bridge, within easy reach of | 
all Ullswater visitors, is a highly interesting | 
church. In its origin it consisted of chancel, | 
nave, and central tower. The tall narrow | 
arch on the west side of the tower was only | 
7 ft. wide. As the church grew in the thir- 
teenth century, a wider archway was needed, 
and a low one was constructed the whole 
width of the tower, leaving a considerable 
section of the Norman archway above. 
This upper part was undoubtedly built-up, 
but at some restoration it was opened out, 
presenting a most queer effect of a narrow 
round-headed arch above one that is wide 
and pointed. Much the same thing can 
be noticed at the church of Crosby Garrett, 
which is so strangely perched on a lofty 
mound overlooking the village. There the 
upper part of the tall Norman arch into the 
chancel remains blocked up, but can be 
readily noticed on the chancel side. This 
church also possesses a@ singularly fine 
Norman arcade between the nave and the 
north aisle, though the aisle itself has been 
rebuilt. At Beetham there are a good late 
Norman south arcade and a rich south 
doorway. Other excellent work of this 

eriod can be seen at Bolton, Brough, 

urton-in-Kendal, Cliburn, Crosby Ravens- 
worth, Long Marton, Lowther, Milburn, 
Morland, and notably at Kirkby Lonsdale. 
At the west end of St. Lawrence’s, Appleby, 
some remains can be traced of the original 
Norman church, which was burnt down by 
William, King of Scotland, when the town 
was sacked in 1174. It was rebuilt by 
Henry II. in 1176, when a tower was added 
at the west end; much of the lowest stage 
is of that period. 

Of Early English work of the thirteenth 
century there is a good deal still extant. 
There are a beautiful south porch and door- 
way of this style at St. Lawrence’s, Appleby ; 
foundations and some arcades at Kendal ; 
aisles at Barton; chancel (restored) at 
Warcop ; and other details at Grasmere, 
Heversham, and Kirkby Lonsdale. There 
is singularly little of the Decorated or four- 
teenth-century style either in Westmorland 
or Cumberland. 


A good deal of rebuilding was carried out 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
on Perpendicular lines. There is much 
of this date at St. Lawrence’s, Appleby, Gras- 
mere, Kendal, Brough (late), Kirkby Stephen, 
and Crosby Ravensworth. At the last of 
these churches much good work was carried 
out towards the end of the fifteenth century 
by Sir Lancelot Threlkeld. The chapel on 
the north side of the chancel has the arms 
of Threlkeld impaling those of Bromfiete 
and Vesey. This denotes his marriage with 
Margaret, widow of Lord Clifford, slain at 
the battle of Towton Moor, 1461; she was 
the daughter and heiress of Henry Brom- 
flete, Lord Vesey. The fine embattled west 
tower of Kirkby Stephen, 75ft. high ex- 
clusive of pinnacles, was begun in 1498, 
after the collapse of the central tower of 
Early English date. Kendal is a noble 
example of a great parish church in the 
Perpendicular style; it dates from 1440 to 
the end of the century. The church forms 
a@ great parallelogram, 140ft. from east 
to west, with a width of 103 ft.; it has four 
aisles co-extensive with the nave and chancel, 
@ west tower, and a porch atgthe west end 
of the outer south aisle. 


As to monuments, there are a great variety 
of early incised slabs, notably at Brougham, 
where the most interesting are covered 
over by a series of trap-doors in the chancel. 
The stone effigies are of considerable interest. 
At St. Lawrence’s, Appleby, is an elaborate 








table-tomb bearing the effigy of Margaret 
Russell, widow of George, third Earl of 


Cumberland, 1616. Opposite to this is 
another table-tomb, with effigy of her 
daughter, the celebrated Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, who died in 
1673. On the sill of an arch on the south 
side of the chancel is the rude effigy of @ 
female with covered head, and bearing on 
her breast a foliated cross. At St. Michael’s, 
Appleby, is the effigy of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas, Lord Roos, who married Thomas, 
Lord Clifford; he was slain in 1393, but 
his wife survived him thirty-one years. 
At Beetham are the mutilated figures of a 
knight and his lady of the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century. Kendal has the 
alabaster effigy of a child, Walter Strick- 
land, 1656. At Kirkby Stephen are the effi 
of Sir Richard de Musgrave, 1420, and also the 
effigies of Thomas, first Lord Wharton, with 
his two wives, recumbent on a very me 
table-tomb. There is a recumbent much- 
mutilated effigy of a lady against the outer 
south wall of Milburn Church. 

Only two brass effigies seem worth naming. 
At the rebuilt church of St. Theobald, 
Great Musgrave, is a small brass with 
kneeling effigy to Thomas Ouds, 1500, rector, 
and official of both bishop and archdeacon of 
Carlisle. At Morland is a palimpsest brass 
to John Blyth, vicar of Morland for 
35 years 14 days; he died in 1562. On the 
reverse are two men in armour, probably 
father and son, c. 1520. Against the east 
wall of Barton Church is an inscription on 
brass to Francisca Dawes, daughter of 
Thomas Fletcher, 1673. After a Latin 
record occur the following marvellous lines in 
rhymed English :— 

Under this stone Reader Interr’d doth lye 

beauty and vertues true Epitomy. 

Att her appearance the Noone Sun 

blushed and shrunk in ‘cause quite outdone. 

In her concenter’d did all graces dwell, 

God pluckt my Rose yt he might take a smell. 


I'll say noe more but weeping wish I may 
Soone wth thy Deare chast ashes come to lay. 


J. CHARLES Cox. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Tue Norra British ACADEMY OF ART 
will hold the sixth exhibition of its members’ 
works in the picture galleries of the Crystal 
Palace. The exhibition will open on Novem- 
ber Ist, and close on the last day of the year. 


Tue fine full-length portrait of Count 
Giambattista Vailetti by Fra Vittore Ghis- 
landi, called Frate Galgario, which was seen 
at the Portrait Exhibition at Florence last 
year and excited great admiration, has been 
acquired for the Venice Academy. An 
attempt had been made to sell the picture 
and send it out of the country, but this 
was frustrated by the vigilance of the 
authorities. 


Pror. F. Becker publishes in the Kunst- 
chronik of July 26th a brief note on his dis- 
covery of a signed work by Cranach the 
younger in the Palace at Altenburg, where it 
hung covered with dust and without a frame, 
neglected and unrecognized. It has now 
been carefully cleaned, and proves to be in 
fairly good condition. It represents a full- 
length figure of the Infant Saviour i 
upon @ skull and a serpent as the Conqueror 
of death and sin, and in the act of blessing 
the little St. John. An altered copy of this 
picture, dating from the seventeenth century, 
was in the collection of Sir Charles Turner, 
which was sold in 1908. 

Tue Kunstchronik also refers to the 
acquisition by the Kunstgewerbe Museum 
at Cologne of an interest cross, which 
comes from Heimbach, near Neuwied, and 
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is fully described in the ‘ Kunstdenkmiler 
des Regierungsbezirks Coblenz.’ It bears an 
inscription recording the names of the two 
donors — “‘ Henricus tor in heymbach, 
henricus dominus de Ysenburg ’’—who are 
represented on two enamel ques which 
decorate the cross. It is anna as the 
Cross of Count Isenburg. 


Sir Gaston MasPeEro’s annual survey of 
nk gpg works is rather earlier than 
usual this year. He has many praises for 
Dr. Naville’s publication of the Funerary 
Papyri of Kamara and Nesikhonsu, and 
for Dr. Wallis Budge’s Coptic Biblical 
Texts in the British Museum. He also 
bears generous witness to the care and pains 
which Mr. Griffith has bestowed upon the 
attempt to interpret the Meroitic or Ethio- 
pian script of which Prof. Garstang’s and 

. Crowfoot’s researches have given us 
many examples, although he makes it 
clear that this has not yet gone so far as 
actual translation into English. With re- 

to Dr. Randall MaclIver’s Nubian 
explorations, he points out that they have 
cleared up several historical points. For 
instance, the inscription on a tomb at Buhen 
—— that the Pharaoh known as Siptah- 
ineptah bore at the beginning of his reign 
the name of Rameses-Siptah. 


He is rightly severe on the rigid system 
of dating by pottery current some fifteen years 
ago, and points out that the black-topped 
pots once thought to be proto-dynastic, or 
even prehistoric, were made in Egypt at 
least as late as the Twelfth Dynasty, while 
the black incised pottery said to be typical 
of the Hyksos period was common, as Dr. 
MaclIver has shown, in Nubia throughout 
the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
Dynasties. 


M. Mavcet has lately examined the 
question of enamels in man times, as 
exemplified in a Gallo-Roman workshop 
for mosaics which he has discovered near 
St. Ménéhould. He points out that the 
colours present a perfect series of grada- 
tions, showing a perfection of the colour- 
sense and a mastery of the technical pro- 
cesses involved for which we were hardly 
prepared. He thinks the art of enamelling 
was in the first instance derived from Egypt, 
where it was practised under the Baits 
Dynasty, but that its original home was 
— y Persia. He says that the Gallo- 

man enamels were enamels in every sense 
of the word, and that it is curious that their 
makers never thought of applying them to 
pottery, as he has done with complete 
success. The workshop in question was, 
according to him, used for the manufacture 
of mosaics only. 


CHESTER, or Deva, was occupied by the 
Twentieth Legion, first as a camp, and later 
as a fort. The Infirmary Field is sup- 
posed to have served as a Roman burial and 
parade ground, and later to have been used 
as a place for interment of victims of the 
Plague. In June, 1885, railway operations 

isclosed several Roman tombs with terra- 
cotta lamps, clay vessels, and coins of 
Domitian. 

In the recent excavation due to the ex- 
tension of Chester Infirmary the graveyard 
of the Twentieth Legion again Son 
disturbed. Bronze coins of Antoninus Pius 
and Commodus have been found, and some 
of the ves have Roman roo tiles 
ae e stamp of the Twentieth ion. 
Prof. Newstead, who has examined the 
remains, believes that the Infirmary Field 
was not a plague burial-place, but solely 
used for Roman interments. 





Musical Gossip. 


A NOVELTY last Thursday week at the 
Promenade Concerts was M. rge Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rha y in D, No. 2. Like 
the No. 1 heard last season, it is based on 
delightful Roumanian folk-songs. The music 
is clever and well scored, but not altogether 
convincing. M. Enesco is only 30, and has 
not yet fully displayed his individuality. 
A Roumanian by birth, he studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire under Marsick, Fauré, 
and Massenet. The programme included 
ballet music from Massenet’s ‘ Le Cid.’ 


THE Cart Rosa Opera CoMPANY open 
their forty-second season at the Marlborough 
Theatre next Monday. The works to 
given during the week are familiar, with 
one exception, Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele,’ which 
will, of course, be performed in English. 
The first rendering in English of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘The Jewels of the ’Madonna’ is 
announced, while the promised revival of 
Mozart’s ‘ Magic Flute’ is good news. 


MASSENET was buried last Saturday in 
the small cemetery at Egreville (Seine-et- 
Marne), the quiet village in which he had a 
chateau, where he worked free from the 
distractions of Paris. 


Two interesting letters have recently ap- 
a sg in The Daily Telegraph concerning 
ocks of Beethoven’s hair. The first, from 
Mr. Algernon Ashton, mentions a lock of 
Beethoven’s hairin the possession of Herr Paul 
Hiller, son of the well-known composer and 
writer Ferdinand Hiller. This the latter, 
then a boy of 16, was permitted to cut off 
on March 27th, 1827, the day after the 
wr death; and many years after- 
w he presented this precious relic to 
Paul. Mr. Ashton mentions two small locks 
in the Beethoven Museum at Bonn, but 
considers the Hiller lock ‘‘ the only one in 
private possession.” 

Three days later Mr. W. A. Jewson wrote 
concerni @ lock of hair encased in a 
silver medallion with an inscription on the 
reverse side stating 
‘that it was presented, on the death of the great 
master, by Herr Stumpff (Beethoven’s close friend, 
present at his death) to Mrs. Anderson, then Court 

ianiste and teacher ito the Royal family of the late 
Soom Victoria. At her death it came into the 
possession of my mother (her niece), who subse- 
quently bequeathed it to me.” 


There seems no doubt that this lock is a 
genuine relic, but the statement that Stumpf 
was present at Beethoven’s death is in- 
correct, since he was in London at that time. 
Beethoven wrote to Moscheles a week before 
his death: ‘“‘I hope shortly to return my 
thanks to Sir George Smart and Mr. Stumpff.”’ 
This letter was enclosed in another written 
by Schindler himself to Moscheles, telling 
him of Beethoven’s approaching end. In it 
he says :-— 

“ His letter to you was dictated, with the exception 
of a few words at the inning, verbatim by him- 
self. It is, no doubt, his last letter, though he 
whispered to me to-day,‘in a broken manner, ‘to 
write......to Sir G. Smart......Stumpff.’ ” 

There is a postscript to this letter :— 

“T have just left Beethoven. He is now cer- 
tainly dying ; before this letter is beyond the walls 
of the city the great light will have me extinct 
for ever. He is now in full possession of his senses. 
The enclosed hair I have just cut from his head. I 
hasten to dispatch this letter, in order to run to 
him. God bless you.” 

It is most likely that Moscheles gave it to 
Stumpff. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEBK. 
Mox.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
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DRAMA 


— Fs 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


tk 3 in these columns does not preclude longer 
Pinero (Arthur W.), PRESERVING Mr. Pay. 
MURE, A Comic Puay, paper, 1/6; 
cloth, 2/6 Heinemann 

We noticed this piece at length on J anuary 
28th, 1911. It is styled “a comic play,” 
but offers the sort of comedy which makes 
in places for discomfort. Josepha, the 
heroine, is heavily penalized for i 
pretty, and, though she is finally justified 
against the querulous and sanctimonious 
lord of the home in which she is governess, 
her choice of a husband seems somewhat 
cynical and even unnatural. She takes 
the obviously boring M.P. instead of his 
secre » & younger man who has gaiety 
and the chivalry to sacrifice himself to 
get her out of a difficulty. Yet, perhaps, 
she had been goaded by her troubles into a 
feeling that a safe and rich husband was 
the one thing worth securing. It is a 
bitter conclusion, a severe comment on the 
behaviour of the well-to-do towards those 
of their own class who are reduced to earn 
their living. 

The fun of the piece is excellent, and Sir 
Arthur makes his points with a neatness 
which reads well off the stage. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Ernest Clapp 
Noyes, 1/ net. 

New York, Macmillan Co. 
This little book, one of the publishers’ 

** Pocket Series of English Classics,” is 

intended for schools, and aims at providing 

** all necessary information not to be found 

in an ordinary dictionary.» The notes are 

satisfactory, though we think they might 
have been improved by the use of illustra- 
tion and derivation, eg., in such an 
instance as the brief “‘ Weeds. Garments.” 

That the edition is not English is shown 

by various touches like the note on “‘ squash,” 

and the odd adjective “ ill-kempt ” applied 
to Stratford in Shakespeare’s day. The 

Introduction has a sadly stodgy opening, 

but is otherwise very readable. The 

‘ Critical Comments’ quoted, apart from 

Hazlitt’s, do not impress us, and some 

improvement might, we think, have been 

discovered on the prose of Augustine Skot- 
towe. The questions in the Notes and 
elsewhere are a little depressing. Could 
not a teacher be left to invent them himself ? 


Shakespeare, THe Live or HenRY THE 
Firt, edited by F. J. Furnivall, with 
Introduction by F. W. Clarke. 

Chatto & Windus 
This is the latest addition to ‘‘ The Old- 

Spelling Shakespeare.” Mr. Clarke’s Intro- 

duction is brief, and does not strike us as 

inspired concerning Henry V. He gives, 
however, a useful statement of the differ- 
ences of text between the First Quarto of 

1600 and the First Folio, and refers readers 

to the views of that sound judge Mr. P. A. 

Daniel. At the end are two pages of Notes. 

the most interesting point being the bad 

French of the play. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—S. B.—V. S.—Received. 

8S. H.—C. B.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. i 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures &c. 
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The Dramatic Works of 


ST. JOHN HANKIN 
Edited by John Drinkwater 


Many people will be gs to possess the work of one of the most 
brilliant and sincere of the modern dramatists in a definitive library 
edition, which will include a number of hitherto uncollected essays 
on the theatre that contain some of the author’s most polished and 
entertaining work. In writing his critical introduction Mr. John 
Drinkwater has had the advice of Mrs. Hankin, and his endeavour 

been to analyse the dramatist’s relation to the modern 
revival in the theatre. The edition will be in three volumes, small 
quarto, bound in buckram, and will be limited in number to 1,000 
copies. The type will be distributed. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece reproduced in Photogravure. The volumes will not be 
sold separately, and the price for the set of three will be 21s. net. 


CARRIAGES AND COACHES 
Their History and Their Evolution 
By Ralph Straus 


Several books have been written upon the vehicle, but almost 
without —— these have been compiled by coachbuilders or 
professional designers, for those who may be more particularly 
interested in the purely technical aspect of the question. In the 
present volume Mr. Ralph Straus tells the story, in rough 
chronological sequence and from the historical rather than 
the technical standpoint, of the progress of the vehicle, from the 
earliest times until the general adoption of motor traction. The 
illustrations will be very numerous, adequately supplementing Mr. 
Straus’s text. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE CUMBERLAND LETTERS 
By Clementina Black 


The material from which the volume is derived is an immense 
collection of manuscript letters written to or by the Cumberland 
brothers in the latter years of the eighteenth century. Both 
being industrious and vivacious letter-writers, their correspondence 
gives a first-hand picture of the life of the period, in London, at the 
University, and at a country parsonage. The volume will be well 
illustrated from contemporary unpublished portraits in the 
possession of the family and elsewhere. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


THOMAS ARMSTRONG, C.B. 
A Memoir 


The late Thomas Armstrong, C.B., himself an artist, was for many 
years Director for Art at the South Kensington Museum. The 
nucleus of the book is formed by the autobiographical notes which 
he made in recent years, and which deal largely with his life in 
Paris at the time his lifelong friendships were made with George 
du Maurier, Sir Edward Poynter, T. R. Lamont, Whistler, 
and others. The book will have the advantage of being revised 
by Mr. William de Morgan, and the illustrations will include 
reproductions of Mr. Armstrong’s own work and some hitherto 
unpublished sketches by Du Maurier. Demy 8vo, 108. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
A Critical Study by John Drinkwater 


‘* We have nothing but praise for this most valuable introduction 
to the study of a great poet.”—Atheneum. ‘‘Mr. Drinkwater has 
written not only an elucidating, but a beautiful volume.”— Evening 
Standard. ‘‘ A real contribution to criticism,” says The Sunday Times, 
and “really remarkable” is the verdict of The Daily Telegraph. 


A. C. SWINBURNE 
A Critical Study by Edward Thomas 


This is a study of the spirit of Swinburne’s work, chiefly through 
his poetry, of which it is the first full and detailed examination. 
The writer’s aim is to define the emotional and intellectual effect 
of his verse, and to yo the means used to produce it; 
and as a foundation he has used all Swinburne’s published 
and privately printed writings. Mr. Edward Thomas’s book will be 
awaited with interest by all lovers of good poetry and sound 
criticism. Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY 
A Critical Study by Lascelles Abercrombie 


Mr. Abercrombie’s book is strictly critical, considering the works 
as a whole, with especial relation to The Dynasts. It is written 
for those who are interested in novels as art, not simply as after- 
dinner amusements. This is the first serious attempt to consider 
Mr. Hardy’s place in English literature, and it is the first prose 
work of one of our younger writers, who has already won distinction 
asa poet. Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


GEORGE GISSING 
A Critical Study by Frank Swinnerton 


Mr. Swinnerton’s book has the prime merit of presenting, for the 
first time in detail, a fresh survey of the novels and miscellaneous 
writings of a craftsman who occupies a distinct place in late nine- 
teenth-century literature. Such a book, analytical and sym- 
pathetic, should, until further biographical material is forth- 
coming, take its place as a sincere attempt to estimate Gissing’s 
position among modern writers of fiction. Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FOUNTAINS IN THE SAND 
Rambles among the Oases of Tunisia 
By Norman Douglas 


Mr. Norman Douglas's vivid description of a very informal journey 
through the dried-up oceans of old Atlantis and among the oases 
should please a large circle of readers, for in addition to the 
intrinsic interest of his subject he is gifted with a literary -_ 
which is invested with beauty. The book is well illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author. Wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOSE UNITED STATES 
By Arnold Bennett 


In this record of impressions of a visit to the United States, the 
author has had no other purpose than to set down, humorously but 
honestly, the things that really interested him ; he has in particular 
avoided any attempt to deal with those matters which, theoreti- 
cally and traditionally, ought to appeal to travellers, unless such 
matters did, in fact, happen to appeal to him. Mr. Bennett visited 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, Indiana- 
polis, and shar otaee, and in describing what he saw he uses the 
methods with which he has familiarized the public in his lighter 
novels. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PEER GYNT 
A New Translation by R. Ellis Roberts 


‘Peer Gynt’ is, perhaps, Ibsen’s greatest work. At present it can 
only be adequately known by those who can read it in the original. 


MARTIN SECKER’S AUTUMN BOOKS 


Mr. Ellis Roberts’s version has had two aims—a strict keeping to- 


the sense of the great original, and an attempt to keep the 


luxuriant rhyme and rhythm of the poem. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net.- 


KENSINGTON RHYMES 


By Compton Mackenzie 


Illustrated in Line and Colour by J. R. Monsell 


The many admirers of Mr. Compton Mackenzie's versatility will’ 
welcome the publication of this volume of children’s verse. The 

is an unpretentious one. It is written entirely from the 
child’s point of view, and those who remember in ‘Carnival’ the 
author’s graceful analysis of early childhood will look forward 
to it with erness. The pi , which include eight full- 
illustrations in colour, are by Mr. J. RB. Monsell, and they w 
found to interpret very happily the spirit of the author's text. 
Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 31) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Breton Origin of the Noble House of Ormonde—A Relic of John Bunyan—Calcutta 
Statues and Memorials—Liverpool Academy—Ancient Leather Collection —‘‘ Chattelization ”— 
ffairbanck and Rawson Families—A French Counting-out Rime, &c.—Signs of Old London— 
Double Meanings. 


QUERIES :—‘ Memoirs of Scriblerus ’—Col. Cockburn, R.A.—German Proverb: Silks in the Kitchen 
—Mary —— The devil owed him a service ”—References Wanted—Robert Denton—Sir 
Edward teler, Kt., of Danbury, Essex—Woodville Family—Third Pennies—Biographical 
Information Wanted—Serjeant Pengelly and Richard Cromwell—Murder of Lord William 
Russell—‘* Nevermass.” 


REPLIES :—Ballad of Lord Lovel—Nottingham as a Surname—Peveril—Casanova and Carlyle— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—Coffee, Chocolate : First Advertisement—No Twin ever Famous 
—Names terrible to Children —Bagenal Family—Londres: Londinium—Mary Seymour— 
Copper Mine in Devonshire—References Wanted—Oxford Jacobite Plot—Edward Boate, M.P. 
tigate Circus—The English Participle Present and Gerund—Van Dyck with the Sunflower— 
Thomas Pretty, Vicar of Bareley -S0Gdeed Alabaster—‘“ Airplane ”—Col. Lowther—Henry 
Hunt Piper—*‘ According to Cocker ”—The Royal George: Name of Durham—Weather Rime— 
Chained Books—Hanwell : Brewerne Abbey—H.M. Barque Endeavour—Brodribb of Somerset. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Calendars of Fine Rolls, Close Rolls, and Patent Rolls—‘The Cornhill 
Magazine.’ 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 24) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Cheshire and the Pipe Rolls—Cobbett Bibliography—Fitzwilliam and Grimaldi Families— 
Bishop Ken’s ~g ys Fussell, a Forgotten Water-Colourist—Parnell’s * Old Beauty’ : 
a@ Reading—Sir Walter Scott and Freemasonry — ‘* Employee” — ‘‘ Dacia” = Denmark — 
** Tarpough ”--Hertfordshire Inscriptions: Hundred of Dacorum—Swinburne’s Poems: ‘the 
morn”—A Danish Visitor of Sir Walter Scott’s—‘‘ Dictograph.” 


QUERIES :—‘‘Lord Burlacy” in 1645—The Talbots—Miss Ingalls—Augustin Heckell—A Tuscan 
Inscription—Swedenborg: Advertisement in London Newspapers, 1783—Kennett and Howe 
Families—Rhuddlan—Henry Rowe—Othniel Haggatt of Barbadoes—Richard Newcome, 
Vicar of Hursley—The Home Counties—‘‘ Pomander”—Card Games—Cromwellian Marriages in 
Ireland. 


REPLIES :—Relics of London’s Past—Edward Gibbon’s Residences—Quarles Family—Shakespeare’s 
Signatures—‘ She Stoops to Conquer’: Explanations Wanted—Andrew Lang—Pilfold of Effing- 
se Evelyn—Forlorn Hope at Badajos—First Use of Finger-Prints for Identification— 
~— : ference Wanted —Sir Robert Bartley, K.C.B.—Detached Portions of Counties 
—Families : Duration in Male Line—Toads and Poison—Gray’s ‘Elegy’: Translations and 
Parodies—Bullock’s Museum, Piccadilly—James Pattison Stewart—The Use of Forks—T. Camp- 
bell, c. 1729—** Visto ” = ‘* Vista ”—** Chalk Sunday.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Andrew Lang’s ‘ History of English Literature.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 














A Natural 
1} Remedy 


4 Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

d Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
; intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


| ” Eno's ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. \ 

It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea y removing the irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 




















Shipping. 
PeO© Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, éo, 
Conveying ers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
(Under Contract with His Majesty's Government.) 


P & O SUMMER CRUISES 
By 8.8. “MANTUA” (11,500 tons) and 
8.Y. “VECTIS” (6,000 tons), 
From LONDON. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU | 8—Sep. 6 to Oct,5 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, Madeira | F—Sep. 12 to Oct, 1 
FARES from about £1 « Day. 


For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
information, apply 


Northumberland Av., W.C., 
P&0Co. {r'ia9, Leadenhall &t., 8.0. } UONDON. 


PROGRAMME 
P ai O POST - FREE. 




















Insurance Companies. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





For Mutual LIF E Assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FLAG, 


Tae 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 4}d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908, 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Netes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NoOtTsSs BY THE WAY. 


WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 
F.S.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenseum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
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Omar, the Policeman of Beyrout. 
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THOMPSON. Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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aphical Dictionary of Irish Writers of English Verse. By D. J. 
"DONOGHUE. 8vo, 21s, net. , 
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THE GREEK GENIUS AND ITS MEANING 
TO US. ByR. W.LIVINGSTONE. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Times.—“ Mr. Livingstone’s book is a spirited and thoughtful attempt 
at —— Greek genius, and one which fully attains its object of 
stimulating thought and attracting attention to its subject.” 


UNIFORM WITH 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 2y crzzerr 
MURRAY. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Classical Review.—‘* This book combines very considerable scholarship 
with an unusual degree of literary insight and breadth of treatment......It ig 
original in the highest sense, because it is really fresh and personal, and 
sanely imaginative.” (H. Browne.) 


AND 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 
MERN. §8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ We hail with pleasure this new assertion of the vital im. 
portance of Hellenic culture. It is not only learned, but also very well 
written, and seeks to picture the golden age of Athens as living and glowing 
with splendour.” 


COMPANION TO ROMAN HISTORY. » 
H. STUART JONES. With many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
8vo, 15s. net. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ROMAN CRIMINAL 


LAW. By J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON. In 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE ROMANIZATION OF ROMAN BRITAIN. 
By F. HAVERFIELD. Second Edition, greatly Enlarged. With 21 
Illustrations and 8 Plates. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY of TRANSLATIONS 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE PUBLIC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Translated by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. Feap. 8vo, in 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 


PHILOSTRATUS IN HONOUR OF APOL- 
LONIUS OF TYANA. Translated by J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


Feap. 8vo, in 2 vols. 33. 6d. net each. [Jmmediately. 


TACITUS: THE HISTORIES. Translated, with Inte 


duction and Notes, by W. HAMILTON FYFE. Feap. 8vo, in 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 


By A. E. ZIM. 








A NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. Based on the recom 


mendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology. By 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. Uniform with the 


above. 23s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH OR I. ENOCH 


Translated from the editor’s Ethiopic Text. New Edition. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by R. H. CHARLES., 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


PEAKS AND PLEASANT PASTURES. 
CLAUD SCHUSTER. With 5 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Climber’s Club Journal (C. Myles Mathews) :—‘‘One of the most dis- 
tinguished, fascinating, and compelling books thet it has been my 

fortune to read......Some men collect stamps, some railway tickets, some 
postmarks, The object collected seems of little importance. The craving 
is supplied by the act of collection. And so there be individuals who collect 
an Alpine library. It isa disease, like measles, or any other, to which the 
flesh would seem inevitably to be heir ; and, like measles, it is commonly of 
no considerable duration, It is, as a rule, suffered young; it leaves, 2 
general, no lasting ill effects. I have had it, as have my fellows. I was 
ambitious to possess an Alpine collection. I began my library with ‘The 
Playground of Europe,’ and tried each succeeding volume by its standard. 





8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


My library remained a collection of one volume. It is so no longer. Mr. 
Schuster’s book has joined it on the shelf.” 
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